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Lastly, let me say that after a case has passed 
the trial of an able and impartial scientific tribu- 
nal, as an umpire, and the contestants have ac- 

_ cepted its award, it does not seem just or proper 
naera tiara see gnc aiat? for any one to attempt to create doubts in the pub- 

Nearly twenty years have passed since I pub- lic mind concerning the justice of that decision, 
lished my discovery of the anzsthetic effects pro- and no one should consider himself competent to 
duced by inhalation of ether-vapor mingled with | write for the public who has not taken the trouble 
air, and its practical introduction in surgery un- to examine the proper authorities. ‘‘Injustice to 
der my directions; and it is not surprising that | 8" individual through willful ignorance or preju- 
important errors are committed by writers con- | dice is acrime.”—Gajani’s Lectures on Italy, at Low- 
cerning events which transpired so long ago. A | @! Institute. 
new generation of men has grown up during that; By consulting the Comptes Rendus of the Acade- 
interval, and it is important to science and truth |My of Sciences of France, any investigator will 
that the facts should be accurately stated and re- | find that the academy, after allowing three years’ 
niembered. time for all claimants to file their evidence, did 

I will therefore ask you to publish the following | P888 upon the question of the ether discovery, 
facts, which rest on irrefragable proofs, namely, | 40d awarded it to Dr. Charles T. Jackson of Bos- 
on the evidence of disinterested parties, whose |ton, and the maximum of the Monthyon prize 


The Ether Discovery. 
DR. CHARLES T. JACK 40N'S CLAIMS AND RECOGNI- 
TIONS. 





at which their filth was not visible, one could not 
but be tempted sometimes to almost envy their life 
of apparent careless ease as they dodged around 
among the gree1 bushes and quiet nooks for a 
time, and then away seaward in their light 
canoes, or back to their homes “up river” again. 
But now they have almost disappeared from the 
shores, and itis said they are rapidly adopting 
the habits of civilized life. But I well recollect 
a pair whose encampment several summers ago 
was in my vicinity. The woman, as are some of 
them, was very pretty and sprightly, and I ob- 
served that he never allowed her to carry a heavy 
burden. One morning he came to us ina terri- 
ble fury. A person in the neighborhood had en- 
gaged him to make her a particular kind of bas- 
ket, and, when he brought it, her husband, dis- 
satisfied with the price, forbade the purchase. 
‘‘Ugi,” said he, ‘that man H., he very bad man- 
‘He cross to his wife. If I cross to my wife, I 


statements were made under oath, and which have 


therefor, and the French government awarded 


,as thousands of women landed at the depots were 
‘novel and picturesque in the extreme. At least 
|ten thousand passed through Portage City. A 
‘local paper describes the advent of the merry 
crowd as follows :— 

| “The first instalment by cars, some three 
‘hundred, came last week Tuesday evening. 
| Wednesday evening nearly one thousand came, 
| Thursday and Friday evenings each five or six 
hundred. Saturday afternoon it was rumored 
that a very large number were on the way, and 
‘the rumor was corroborated by the great number 
jof teams that seemed to be in waiting. About 
itrain time—balf-past seven—probably one thou- 
‘sand persons had collected at the depot to witness 
;the arrival. It was then found that the cars were 
|two hours behind time, and that instead of one 
\train, two were coming, with 28 cars loaded. 
| When the two hours were up the crowd at the 
|depot had increased; and this, with the acres of 
jtwo and tour-horse wagons about the depot, and 
the music and fun of the merry drivers, formed 
no small preliminary show of itself. But as the 
}two trains came thundering along, and as they 





—when, on emerging from the boat, they find into print, upon no more than a much-qualified 


ithemselves in the midst of a mob of gaudily- 
dressed snobs and snobbesses who are laughing 
and jeering at their misfortune. Folkestone 
L piques itself on its ‘‘gertility,’’ and to be seen on 
j Sunday in a shooting jacket, or out of gloves, 
| would at once call down social ostracism on the 
| offender! 





| 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Loring has reprinted from “Black wood,’’ as 
; one of his ‘Tales of the Day,’’ (Grace Owen’s En- 
i gagement, which fitly supplements the series. 


(rood News, for September, gives a glimpse of 


“Wolland and the Ilollanders;’* and imaginative 
/readers will find pleasure in the sketches entitled | 
“A June Day in Jerusalem,” and ‘Samson the 
Sunny.” 


welcome. 

Dr. Peabody’s book, he tells us, was made up 
from letters written to his family, with little 
change of phrase. We think that in writing such 
letters he did exceedingly well, and that in com- 
piling lectures from them, upon request, he did 
well enough; butif it be asked whether he did 
well to print the lectures as a book of travels, we 
shall beg leave to pass on the question to the 
next man. The next man, it happens, is a boy 
just entered into his teens; and he does not hesi- 
tate at all to answer, “I like it.’’ 

We must vot take leave of our traveller with- 
out saying that he sometimes makes loose state- 
ments, and sometimes writes very carelessly. 
He says of English architecture, “There are no 
makeshifts, no lath-and plaster buildings,”’ &c. 
In truth, recent English architecture is often not 
The most ex- 


"Brown, engineer; and in February, 1846, to Jo- 


never been refuted or set aside by any one, but | t0 him the Cross of the Legion of Honor for this 
obstinately ignored by some individuals. discovery. At the same time (for the Academy 

I made the discovery of the anwsthetic effects |mever “reconsiders’’ its actions) they voted 
of ether-vapor, when inhaled with air, in Februa- another prize to W. T. G. Morton, for having in- 
ry, 1842, and communicated it to George Darra- troduced this method in surgical practice in accord- 
cott the same day that I made my experiments, ance with the directions of Mr. Jackson. The 
and shortly after to John H. Blake, chemist; and | Words are “Pour avoir introduit cette methode dans la 
in the summer of the same year to Dr. William F. | pratique chirorgicale d’apres les indications de M. 
Channing, chemist; also to Dr. Augustus A. |Jackson.”” This award was accepted by both Mr. 
Gould, physician; and also to Francis Alger, Esq.,/ Morton and myself, and thus the controversy 
mineralogist; to Dr. S$. A. Bemis, dentist; Dr. should have ended forever, each being contented 
George T. Dexter, of Lancaster, N. H.; to Henry with the award which he had bound himself to by 
D. Fowle, apothecary; in 1845, to Daniel Jay |its acceptance. . 

On account of a renewal of hostilities toward 
seph Peabody, chemist, Salem,—as appears by the | me by Mr. Morton, and his appeal to Congress 
sworn depositions of all these gentlemen. This it for money, the King of Prussia ordered Baron 
will be remembered was before I had communi- | Alexander VonHumboldt, his private counsellor, 
cated this discovery to W. T. G. Morton, dentist, | to send to America and obtain the evidence of the 
who did not come to Boston until 1843. different claimants, and to make examination of 
On the 30th of September, 1846, Mr. Morton, the case for the Prussian government. He did 
having become a nominal medical pupil of mine, |80, and awarded the discovery of etherization 
(as is proved by the catalogue of students of the | Wholly to Dr. C. T. Jackson of Boston, to whom 
Medical College of Harvard University in Bos-|the King sent his order of the Cross of the Red 
ton,) Lintrusted him with my discovery for prac- | Eagle for this discovery. The question is settled 
tical trial in dental surgery, taking care to do this | in the scientific world; and the people of the Unit- 
in the presence of two of my chemical pupils, |€d States ought to know it. 
Messrs. George O. Barnes of Plymouth, and{ ‘‘Morton’s own evidence proves the discovery 
James McIntire of Boston, I warranting the use | Of etherization to have been Jackson’s.” —({ Opin- 
of ether of the purity I described, and adminis- | #0n of War Department, 1852. ) 
tered as I directed, to be both efficacious in pre-| 1st. Morton agrees to pay Jackson for the in- 
venting all sensation of pain, and perfectly safe formation and the right to use the ether in dental 
for the patient. It was on these conditions that | practice, $500, Oct. 3, 1846; but he never paid a 
Mr. Merton agreed to make the practical trial of | cent. 
the ether on a patient whose tooth he was to ex-| 2d. He gets an assignment of Dr. Jackson's 
tract. Every one knows that the law would have | patent rights, and gives his bond to pay him ten 
held me responsible had that patient lost his life | per cent. of the proceeds of sale of licenses, &c., 
by this experiment, for Morton was protected by | Oct. 1846, and gives bond in $5000. 
his ignorance of both medicine and chemistry,| %d. He applies to Jackson, 1860, through Mr. 
and by his acting as my pupil, under my direc-| Palfrey, counsel for his right of extension of the 
tions. (Opinion of the late Charles G. Loring.)| patent, and offers another bond in 35000, and to 
Morton so considered the case himself, and for | pay for past assignment and for the one bought 
seven months he made no claim to the discovery, | for ten per cent. Jackson refuses to assign, and 
but declared it to have been made by me, and | directs the Commissioner not to extend the pat- 
placed in his hands for practical use. This is|ent, but to make it free; and this was done ac- 
proved by his own journeymen and clerk, then in ; cordingly. 
his dental office, whose statements on oath have 
been published and never disproved. Edward 
Warren, formerly of Bangor, Maine, went into | WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY J. H. B. 
partnership with Morton in 1847, and he put Mor- 
ton up to making a claim to the discovery itself, 
and for the avowed purpose of making money out Via de (kena tee ten, 
of it—as he himself told me in Bangor. It will be | ae i is Os es thas dace 
evident to any one that there was no occasion of| 7 mePPy, & re 
my making any public claim to my rights as the | 
original discoverer, when no one doubted, or in 
anv way disputed, my claims. I am permitted to 
refer to Dr. David K. Hitchcock, dentist, Boston, 
in proof that I did claim the discovery of etheriza- Then are they fain, 
tion a few days after I had communicated it to | Most warily, to urge their careful feet 
W. T.G. Morton. By invitation of Dr. John C. Along some friendly course, 
Warren, Hon. Edward Everett, and others, Fel-| Which shall them bring unto the blossom sweet. 
lows of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- And as they pass us by, 
ences, I drew up a brief statement of the facts tor Deigning no glance,—all on the search intent,— 
the Academy, and caused it to be printed in the We breathe our secret low, 
Boston Daily Advertiser, March 1, 1847. One - But give our pent-up mirthfulness its vent. 
your correspundonta makes a mistake when he | 
supposes that this was my first claim to the dis- | 
covery. 

The original patent-papers show that in Octo- 
ber, 1846, my claim was not only made, but re- 
corded, in the application for the patent. It also 
appears by my recorded protest that I objected to 
taking out letters-patent for sucli a discovery, but 
did so “‘in order to secure my scientific rights” a8 Your editorial notes from Camden brought 
the original discoverer. (Vide Kecords of the! yo, forcibly to mind a few days spent at Rock- 


ate ite >, »: b; ri » Pi 
P itent Office.) At also appears that on the 18th of \port four years ago, the recollection of which 
November, 1846, I wrote to the Academy of Sci-) 


| 

: : Senet never fails to afford me the most dreamy delight. 
ences of France, stating that this discovery was | “Rockport” is a little village a mile or two be- 
made by ime, and that I had induced a dentist nN low Camden, picturesquely nestled among ledges 
Boston to test the discovery in extracting teeth | and hillocks. The drive from thence to Rock- 
without pain, and that ‘1 had urged this dentist jand affords many beautitul views of land and 
to go to the Massachusetts General Hospital and water; but one of the most interesting localities 
administer the ether to a patient, who was about in the vicinity is the strip of land, extending into 
to undergo a painful surgical operation.”” (Sve 4 long point, between the harbors of Camden and 
Comptes Rendus of the Academy of Sciences, January Rockport, called “Beauchamp.” It was proba- 
18, 1847. See, also, deposition of Dr. A. A. Gould, bly named, and correctly, too, by the early 
Morton's witness, Ancsthesia, by W. T. G. Mor-| French settlers. Four years ago the land was 
ton, pages 265 to 286.) Dr. Gould declares upon) owned and occupied by a retired sea-captain, 
oath (page 267) that I'did claim, “two days be-' whose residence is far from the travelled road 
fore the first amputation at the hospital under and in view of the broad expanse of water—a 
ether,”’ that I “told Morton of it,” i. ¢., of the fitting home for an old sailor. With a young 
anwsthetic effects produced by ether. Dr. Gould friend, following the road from the village which 
states (page 277) “I never knew the time, first or | winds over a hill beside a wood, we stopped on 
last, when he (Dr. Jackson) did not declare that the summit to gaze back; and it seemed to me 
he told Dr. Morton to use ether of a particular the jittle village, the misty atmosphere around 
quality, and that it would be safe.’? Dr. Gould | the adjoining hills, and the beautiful panorama of 
aiso states (page 282) “I have heard him [Morton] mountains in the back ground, was a scene to make 
say that Dr. Jackson proposed the use of it glad and inspire the heart of a painter. Through 


Heliotrope. — 


Since 


My little, grey-eyed thing 
Ilath nought to charm folks, in her homely ways, 





Into the busy world 

Stealeth a fragrance, mystical and rare; 
Gladdening men’s tired souls 

And strengthening them to nobly do and dare. 





For can they guess, 

That on my bosom rests in modest bloom, 
The little flower 

That doth so subtly their lives perfume? 





Camden and its Attractions. 


“PSYCHE” ON NATURAL BEAUTY, ETU. 





very bad man.”’ We ventured to suggest that | stretched themselves away beyond and away back 


Fior D’Alizer. By Alphonse DeLamartine.— all superior to that of America. 
New York, Hurd & Houghton. — This prettily- | traordinary complication of shabbiness and pre- 
jnamed book is one of Lamartine’s stories of peas- tension that we ever saw in any editice whatso- 


i 


jether], and directed the quality of the article to the oq 


be used. This must have been soon after his 
first use of it by inhalation,” (¢.¢., Sept. 30, 1846.) 


ge of the wood, by the house of the cap- 
tain, over the beautiful field—not forgetting a 
magnificent pile of rock—we passed to the shore, 


Let me also call your attention to the evidence  yhere we lingered long picking up pebbles and 
of Dr. Gould, as to my discovery of the anwsthet- tiny shells; thence along the rocky point, now 
ic eflects of ether “three or four years previous” dipping our hands in the restless waters on either 
to the first trial of ether by Morton, that I spoke side, now listening to the murmurings from the 
to him [Dr. Gould] about its producing relief! jorthern, and the hoarser tones from the southern 
from pain in surgical operations.’’ This state- shore, until the extremity is reached. Darkness 
ment from Morton’s own witness is very import- was almost upon us ere we turned our steps 
ant, especially when taken in conection with the | homeward, and voices in the thicket near the 
obvious animus of the witness and his strange point terrified us. Alas! that the human voice 
opinions on the discovery. Italso proves that Lhad should ever be a sound of terror!’ When will all 
communicated my discovery of the anesthetic ef-) men Jearn that the destiny of the race is to bless 
fects of ether to Dr. Gould, and an account of my and help, rather than rg curse and devour each 
experiments with it anterior to any of the experi- othert 
ments made by Dr. Horace Wells with nitrous- Qn a rocky islet just beyond the point was for- 
oxide; and therefore IT could not possibly have merly a lighthouse. The house stood there still, 
taken nned hint from that gentleman's experi- then occupied by a fisherman and his family. 
ments, which were made Ovo or three years later, It seemed to me I would like to pass a day ede 
as appears from his evidence published by himself night in that old house on the islet during a 
and frieu ds. storm; and a season at the captain’s house, com- 

Now, as to sending Morton to see Dr. Warren, mencing at early June, through 
“The melow serene Se. tember, 

The gorgeous and jewelled October,’’ 
ness, Dr. Gould, as to what [ said to Dr. Warren until the first snows of 

anterior to any capital operation with ether at the “The wan and wailing November. 
hospital, but I refer also to my letter to Dr. War- But not alone. 
ren, declaring that the agent to be used was friends of the past from their wanderings East, 
pure sulphuric-ether; and that as 1 was obliged West, North and South, and I had almost said, 
to be in Maryland at the time the operation would from the Above. 

take place, 1 would fully instruct Morton; and There are a few Indian graves at Beauchamp. 
paid him to administer the ether in the case. They knew the beantitul localities, and there 
This was in reply to an urgent letter from Dr.’ would they pitch their tents. A few years ago, 
Warren to me, asking me what the agent was, passing up and down the river in summer, the 
and to come myself and admiuister it. (See the shore would be seen at intervals dotted with 
deposition of George U. Barnes.) 


and to administer the ether in a surgical case, we 
have not only the evidence of Morton's own wit- 


I would gather around me the | 


ey. “Ugh,” said he, ‘‘when [have money I give 
it my wife to spend. [f I have money and don’t 
let my wife have it, I very bad man.’’ We re- 
minded him that he hada pretty squaw. ‘Yes,” 
said he, “when she young she handsome squaw. 
All the Indians come to Old Town, they say she 
handsome squaw. And white man cume to Old 
T., they say she handsome squaw.” From do- 
mestic matters he discoursed on religious themes. 
“Catholic priest he very good man. Protestant 
minister he do very bad things. Never hear 
Catholic priest do anything bad.” I did not ven- 


to show ny want of faith in Catholic intallibility, 
fer I saw that his mood would admit of no con- 
tradiction. 

But I have digressed somewhat from my _ sub- 
ject. There is but one regret in my recollections 
of Rockport. In the windings of the road from 
Camden I lost the points of the compass. At eve- 
ning, standing on the bridge that crosses the lit- 
tle stream, (Goose River,) and looking upward, 
lo! the Great Bear was nearl, over the point 
where I thought the sun ought to rise. But the 
Great Bear and the sun never deviate, and an- 
other visit would probably correct my vision. 
So the wanderings of earthly life turn many 
heads, causing them to look in the wrong direc- 
tion of the spiritual compass for the Sun of heav- 
enly truths. 
the constellations, is eternal and universal, and 
we will have faith that its earnest seekers will not 
long be left astray. Light will be revealed as 
rapidly as necessary, as tast as the spiritual eyes 
can bear, and “what we know not now we shall 
know hereatter.’’ Psycue. 

Maine, Sept. 4, 1868. 


The Water Power of Maine. 

Last year, upon the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, of Maine, an exploration of 
the water-power of that State was ordered. The 
commissioners appointed to make such hydro- 
graphic survey have recently submitted their re- 
port in a somewhat voluminous document, but 
which is withal minute, and embraces details of 
the water-power in every section of the State. 
We make a brief abstract of important points in 
this report, which show the facilities of the State 
for manufacturing by this cheapest of motors to 
be really extraordinary, and increases the sur 
prise that such remarkable resources have been 
suffered to remain so long for practical purposes 
unknown. 

The State of Maine hasa length of a little 
more than four degrees of latitude, or a little 
over three hundred statute miles, from Kittery 
Point to Lake Pohenayamook, and is two hun- 
dred and twenty four statute-miles wide. It 
covers an area of 31,599 miles. The average ele- 
vation of the surface above tide-water is about 
one thousand feet. There are seven distinct hy- 
drographic basins or districts—the basin of the 
St. John, and the Penebscot, Kennebec, Andros- 
coggin, St. Croix, Saco and Piscataqua basins 
These basins contain an aggregate of 17,434,320 
acres. 

Out of the 81,500 square miles contained with- 
in the State, nearly 14,000 are represented in the 
report the number of different water-powers em- 
bodied being 2,015. The power on the VPenob- 
scot in the twelve miles above Bangor is estimat 
ed at 40,000 horse-powers. On the Kennebec, 
Augusta has 5,000, Waterville, 8,990, Solon 


and Madison! 9,000 hurse-powers. On the An- 
droscoggin, Lewiston has 14,500, Brunswick 
8,600, Lisbon 6,740, Livermore 3,200, Jay 4,950, 
Rumford 21,000 horse-power, gross. ‘These 


sections of three of the main rivers, and the pow- 


The sum total of power represented in the re- 
port is estimated not less than 450,000 horse- 
powers, gross, and is susceptible of being more 
than doubled by the use of the numerous and 
great natural reservoirs upon the streams. The 
‘sum of power avai able in the whole State is es- 


1,000,000 horse-powers, net. 
of these figures may be inferred trom the fact 





| that the power at Lowell, Mass., is 9,000 horse- | 
powers, and the population of the city is about | 


| 40,000. The power represented in the report is, 
in the drouth of summer and at its present stage 
of development, equal to the working-power of 


power, both steam and water, emptoyed in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in 1856, in cotton, woolen, 
worsted, silk and flax manutacture. 


Maine, as reported upon, are, first, their availa- 
| bility and constancy throughout the year; sec- 
ond, their natural reservoirs; third, the remarka- 
ble feasibility of artificial reservoirs; fourthly, 
the unusual resources of tide-power; fifthly, the 
| favorable relation of water-power towns to mar- 
kets; sixthly, the supply of building materials; 
| seventhly, the marked effect of this power upon 
the health and population of these towns and dis- 
| tricts. There are al-o several other features of 
{minor though still considerable importance, but 
| the great resources which by a full development 
_of this power may accrue to that State can be 
easily imagined. 

The report has been prepared under the aus- 
pices and at the expense of the State for gratui- 
tous distribution to manufacturing corporations 
and the employers of mechanical power in other 
States and countries. A copy will be sent by 
' mail to such, upon application to Walter Wells, 
, Superintendent Hydrographic Publication, Port- 
jland, Me. Public libraries, also, will receive a 
| copy tree of cost upon application. 








Hop-Picking at the West. 

While in Wisconsin, last spring, we wrote, as 
our readers may remember, something about the 
| hop-culture in that State, and how the crop is 
| gathered. The ‘‘ season’’ is now full upon the 
| Wisconsin farmers, and it is estimated that 30,000 
| women are engaged in picking in that State alone. 

Immense trains of cars were required to convey 


| their camps. Watching them from a distance, | them to the hop-picking region, and the scenes 


ture a word in vindication of the Protestant, nor | 


But truth itself, like the sun and) 


4,900, Skowhegan 5,700, Fairfield 7,300, Anson | 


are only a few of the principal talls on the lower | 


er specified is fur the lowest stage of the streams. | 


timated, as upon full development, not below | 
The significance | 


4,000,000 of men, and is twice greater than the | 


The characteristics of the water-powers of | 


the man was poor, and cuuld not spare the ie the depot and stopped, excitement was on tip- 


toe. And when 2000 pickers began to pour out 
|of every door of those 28 cars, the scene beat all 
jeer western shows. Cheering, laughing, sing- 
ing, shouting! Admirable confusion, no dis- 
orders. Sections of tens, platoons of twenties, 
companies of forties, all officered, moving in every 
, possible direction; corpurals guiding their squads ; 
captains giving orders to their companies; march- 
ing and counter-marching—direct and echelon— 
{torming camp and breaking camp; armed and 
| equipped with umbrellas, parasols, satchels, 
| baskets, bandboxes, bags, bundles, babies! Leam- 
|sters shouting for tneir loads—rush for the 
| Wayons—tumbling in! all formed a scene to beat 
‘any army, camp or movement. We can’t do 
‘justice to the subject. But great as was the dis- 
play on Saturday evening, it was more than 
matched on Monday evening. We have no 
meaus of knowing exactly how many came on the 
two trains, but from the best information we can 
‘get we put the number at twenty-tive hundred!” 


The hop culture has had an inmense impetus 
since the war broke out—the result of our grow- 
iing love for the beverage of “ faderland.” 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
L’Abbé de Guerry, one of the most thoroughly 
| good men in the French church, is to be promoted 
tu the remunerative rank of Senator. ’Tis true 
that he has terminated the religious education of 
the Prince Imperial, but he has done many more 
good and useful works, such as establishing 
schools fur apprentices, funds for sick workmen, 
&e. He is Curé of the Madeleine, but happens 
| to possess a splendid house in the Aue de la Ville 
UEvéque. This he has fitted up tor the accommo- 
dation of any of his clergy who may be in want 
of lodging, who are his guests as long as they 
please. 

‘Khe King of Bavaria appears seriously to in- 
tend to marry the Emperor of Russia’s charming 
young daughter. Prince Hohenlolie has under- 
taken to smooth the dithiculties arising from the 
}youthtul Grand-Duchess’s persistence in the 
' Greek faith, whereas Louis II. is Catholic. The 

Duke d’ Alencon, marries the Princess Mathilde 
}of Bavariz, whom the King, to use an unpoctic 
| expression, jilted. ‘Thirty-two royal personages 
|have been invited to the Duke’s wedding. In 
Paris, his uncle, the Duke of Aumale, has invited 
M. de Rochefort, the proscribed editor of La Lan- 
terne, to consider Twickenhain House as his home. 

Madame Victor Hugo, whose death was lately 
announced by a telegram from Brussels, had just 
| arrived in that city from Paris, where sbe had 
been staying some months, in the hope of obtain- 
ing relief from a malady from which she had 
been lonz suffering. Without any premonitory 
symptoms she was seized with an attack of con- 
gestion of the brain, from which slie never recov- 
ered. She was insensible almost from the seizure 
till her death. The deceased lady had expressed 
}a wish to be buried at Villequier, in France, in 

the same grave as that in which her daughter Le- 
opoldine was interred twenty-five years ago. ‘This 
wish was respected, and M. Hugo and his sons, 
Charles and Francis, accompanied the remains to 
the French frontier, but no farther. 

The Fiyaro, almost rivalling the Lanterne in 
ability and daring, has again come under the ban 
of the press censorsiip. The popularity-increas - 
| ing legal prosecutions having proved unavailing, 
ithe sale of the Figaro in the streets of Paris is 

now altogether interdicted. It published a long 
Jetter trom Mazzini to Garibaldi, in which the old 
_Tealian Republican expresses his conviction that 
‘Napoleon IIL. is determined to add the Rhenish 
provinces to his Im: erial crown, and that he con- 

















siders a general conflagration can only lead to 
‘events which will be advantageous tu democracy. 
‘He bids Garibaldi remember that his mission is 
|to protect the peoples against kings, in like man- 
‘ner as engineers, who, by their works of im- 
provement, guard humanity against pestilence. 

One of the suns of the Grand Duchess Mary 
of Leuchtenberg bas run away with a fair lady, 
living, as it would appear, under the protection 
ot Prince Gortschakoff. His Imperial uncle of 
Russia is pretty well accustomed to this sort of 
escape on the part of his nephews, aod provided 
they do not terminate tatally—that is, in marriage 
—usually forgives the delinquent. The eldest 
Prince Nicolas carried off a charming Russian 
danseuse, Mdlle. Caroline; and the second, called 
atter his grandfather, the popular Prince Eugene, 
v.ce-king of Italy,did his best to marry a French 
actress; the third, Serquis, has fled across the 
frontier on the wings of love, in company with 
Prince Gortschakoft’s friend. ‘‘Pourvu qu'il ne 
| U’¢pouse pas,”” was the pious exclamation of a Rus- 
sian diplomatist while the affair was being dis- 
cussed at the dinner-table of Prince N——a few 
days ago. 

At the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Norwich, Miss 
Lydia Becker, of Manchester, read a remarka- 
bly interesting and able paper on ‘The supposed 
differences in the minds of the two sexes of man.” 
Miss Becker exhibited a grasp of her subject 
which must have gone along way to convince 
her audience of the truth of the proposition which 
she laid down; while, on the other hand, the fact 
that she was admitt-d toa place in the British 
Association, and enjoyed the same right of free 
speech as the other members, is in itself an indi- 
cation of progress very encouraging to believers 
iu the essential equality of the sexes. Miss 
, Becker's paper was followed by an animated dis- 
cussion, at the close of which a resolu‘ion, moved 
by Dr. Farr, to the effect tha’ a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider how best the scientific educa- 
tion of woman might be prosecuted, was carried 
with but one dissentient. 

Charmingly British is the behavior of the sum- 
mer visitors to Folkestone, wlio are in the habit 
of collecting on the pier at the time of the arrival 
of the homeward-bound steamer, and receiving 
the passengers, who are in all cases tired and fa- 
iigued, in some cases very ill and quite prostrate, 
with shouts of uproarious merriment and un- 
seemingly jesting— illness, and especially sea- 
sickness, which reduces one to the depths of de- 
spair, and is not unfrequently fatal, is so comic, 
so laughter-provoking! But foreigners, who gen- 
erally suffer frightfully from mul de mer, oddly 
enough, do not see the fun, and some of them are 
astonished—and more than astonished, disgusted 


| ant life, told with that overflow of sentiment and | 


Levaieng which render his tales so attractive to! 
poetic youths and dreamy girls. 


very Saturday, for Sept. 19, is, perhaps, less 
‘interesting than most numbers of this excellent 
| publication. But we quite dote upon ‘“Soup;”’ 
| ““High-Flown Sentiment” does not fly too high; 
the essay upon “Happiness” will not tend to 
make anyone miserable; and the rest of the num- 
ber is fairly enjoyable. 

| Colton, Zahm ‘& Roberts, lithographers of New 
York, have just issued two attractive illuminated 
allegorical charts, one bearing the words “Simply } 
to thy Cross I cling,” and the other the masonic | 
symbol of the Bibie and square, with the words | 
Faith, Hope and Charity formed into a triangle. 
Both are quite pretty. 





The Friend, for the current month, has several 
articles of interest, not the least interesting of | 
which is the piece of biblical criticism with which 
the number opens. The translation of an essay 
by Herman Grimm upon “Humboldt” is very ac- 
ceptable, though in parts the translation does not 
seem felicitous. On the whole, it is a very good 
nuinber. 

The Broadway, for September, commences a 
new series, and gives promise of becoming one 
of the most readabie of the magazines. ‘‘Stret- 
ton,” by Henry Kingsley, opens in that author’s 
vigorous style. Walt Whitman contributes a 
poem. Some woman writes about ‘‘Ourselves.” 
She says, “Of whatever goes wrong we must bear 
the blame. Voll the world of men, and see if 
you do not get woman as the radical disast r of 
creation.”? She goes on to ennumerate ‘our 
faults” in most unsparing fashion, telling some 
‘wholesome truths, though failing to point out | 
‘what we believe to be the true remedy for this | 
' narrowness and frivolity of which she complains. 
| She may, however, come to something more sat- 
isfactory in a future number. We will wait. 
“False Colors” is a story by Annie Thomas. 
!'The Ocean Broadway”’ isa journal of the At- 
| lantic passage, by Rev. Newman Hall. ‘he mag- 


azine is for sale by A. Williams & Co. 








Peabody. — New York, Hurd §& Houghton.— 
|The New York Evening Post says that a book of | 
Suropean travel is an offense on the face of it, to 
be forgiven only to unusual merit. If this be the 
j}case, Dr. Peabody might find it difficult to escape 
| condemnation as a literary offender, for his 
| Reeienee though fairly interesting, are 
|not greatly above the customary level of such 
books. A diligent observer, a sensible and culti- 
} vated man, a clear, temperate writer, he makes 
chapters which in matter and manner are always 
‘respectable, and which to the young will doubt- 
| less prove instructive; but he traveled only upon 
jthe ordinary routes, he saw only the ordinary 
' sights, he observed with the eye of the ordinary 
'sight-seer, and he describes what he saw in ordi- 
| nary good English, without wit, without any pe- 
| culiar felicity of style, and without evincing a 
"comprehension and penetration, or a depth and 
| tairness of reflection, greatly beyond the common. 
| But his book, for one of no extraordinary merit, is 
| yood, and had not the ground been so well trod- 
‘den before, would doubtless be very interesting. 
| It might be described as an excellent article of 
!commonplace. It is dangerous, indeed, for a 
| preacher to write upon trite topics unless the 
subject be such that its interest is perennial and 
| little dependent upon the manner of treatment. 





| Reminiscences of European Travel. By Andrew 
iP 
| P. 


| again what has many times been said, without 
‘exacting from himself any marked novelty of 
' thought or vivacity of style, he is justified in his 
own place, for his business there is to enforce 
' perennial truths and reinforce perennial senti- 
‘ments; it suffices if he is clear and genuine. 
But when this inanner, appropriate to the pulpit, 
‘is transferred to other provinces, and applied to 
| matters which do not in the same way appeal to 
‘an indestructible interest in all minds, it is less | 
‘acceptable. Dr. Peabody does not preach, it 
;must be said, in these pages; but he ventures | 
| upon well-beaten ground with a little of that 
| courage of insensibility whicn his avocations 
| would be likely to induce, and which tne world, | 
| though admiring it on the battle-field, has agreed | 
‘not to admire in light literature. | 

For our part, we sympathize with him in some 
‘degree. Novelty is too much demanded, and | 
| many a book is spoiled by the straining after it. 
| Dr. Peabody, to his credit be it said, does not, 








{ 
| 
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ever was in London; and in the newer parts of 
that city one may find a square mile of houses 
which are ingenious examples of cheap show and 
flimsiness made to look solid. Again, Dr. Pea- 
body says of the Houses of Parliament, ‘“The ed- 
ifice is splendid and beautiful, yet is unsatisfactory ; 
it lacks symmetry, and suggests no idea but that of 
a costliness beyond calculation.”? Is it a trained 
writer or a novice who speaks of mere meaning- 
less display of costliness as “splendid and beauti- 
ful’’? 

Tablets. By A. Bronson Alcott —Boston, Roberts 
Brothers.—A book by Mr. Alcott should invite, 
and may well test, the hospitality of criticism. 
For it is, above all, the function of the critic to rec- 
ognize and vindicate merit, which, without its in- 
tervention, would probably pass unnoticed or ill- 
appreciated. Whenever, therefore, a fine work 
is likely, partly on account of its fineness, and 
partly because it does not accord with the humor 
and habit of the time, to be underrated, a peculiar 
demand is made for these offices, and a peculiar 
appeal addressed to the critic; by more than the 
usual obligation he is bound to exercise the most 
delicate rectitude in judgment and the purest in- 
trepidity in giving his judgment expression. But 
this appeal to critical conscience ix addressed 
also to the sentiments of honor and magnanimity 
if the work is in part disguised by itself,—if, that 
is, the writer, like a man sound in the head, but 
lame in the feet, isa kind of crippled genius, who, 
for want of force in the lower order of abilities, 
cannot place his higher qualities in a fair light, 
and do justice to his own thought. A generous 
criticism will come to his aid, lending him the 
use of better feet than his own. And the criti- 
cis that, on the contrary, seizes the opportunity 
to display its strength and bowl him down, is not 
only brutal toward him, and vulgar in itself, but 
is of the nature of imposture with respect to the 
public. 

‘Tine case of Mr. Alcott is such as we have in- 
dicated. He has fine, singularly fine, qualities of 
mind, but they are such as are least exemplified 
and least esteemed by the age in which he lives. 
On the other hand, he is weak in the faculties, 
a: d awkward at the labors, wherein the age in 
general is strongest and most successful. Intui- 
tive reason interfused with imagination is his 
great gift, aid itis precisely that kind of intelli- 
gence which the nineteenth century holds not 
only in slight regard, but in keen suspicion. The 
logical and investigating intellect he lacks to a 
degree that, in a man of superior mind, may be 
deemed astonishing; but it is this order of ability 
which has secured to our century its greatest 
triumphs, and which itis the habit of many to 
consider as alone of worth. But this debility in 
the lower members of the mind does worse than 
remove him from popular sympathy. He can 
give no orderly and sustained exposition of his 
thought, nor at all exforce it upon others. The 
cogency which belongs tu a statement proceeding 
from, and addressed to, the understanding, he is 
not master of; and thus is always at the mercy 
of his readers. ‘‘A jest’s prosperity lies in the 
ear of him that hears it’—why? Because it 
does not command the assent of the understand- 
ing. It is the same with the intuitions of imagi- 
native intelligence, when they are not sustained 
vigorously by judgment, logic and common sense. 
Now, of no man in America can it be said more 
truly than of Mr. Alcott that he habitually re- 
spires ideas; they are the very breath of his 
being. But to men of informition, opinion and 


| Accustomed, from Sunday to Sunday, to say|judgment only, ideas are always questionable, 


always seem somewhat fanciful and unreal; and 
unless they go upon strong feet of common sense 
will seem mere soap-bubbles, blown up by an idle 
breath, and breaking at a touch. But, a kind of 
Plato without Plato’s dialectic, Mr. Alcott can 
confute no one, can prove nothing, can spread no 
strong framework on which to display his thought; 
and, compelled co assume sympathy and prepos- 
session as the condition of his ability to any state- 
ment, is helpless the moment he is stubbornly 
questioned. ‘Thus he seems to be, and in some 
sense is, the Don Quixote of speculation. But 
the Don, even while mistaking windmills for gi- 
ants was immeasurably superior to the shrewd 
Sancho, who knew well that a windmill is only a 
windmill; and in that benighted age the latter 
could not help feeling the superiority. In our 
more enlightened time, however, that perpetual 
Sancho, the prosaic understanding, has uniearned 
humility, an? by no means proposes to be a mere 
follower. Wide the critic of the ution, who, like 


| strain after it; he is honorably content with clear ia bull in a china-shop, treads Mr. Alcott’s “Tab- 
| chelation, good sense and plain statement. On lets’’ under his hoofs in no delicate fashion. 
| the other hand, it may be that he counts too, Thegreater part of ‘‘Tablets” is exoteric. The 
;much upon the oblivion of those records of| writer seems to shun his more characteristic 
travel over the same routes which have pre- meditations, and only approaclies them toward 
ceded his own, and that he furnishes old informa- the close of the book. We think this unfortunate. 
| tion too liberally for even the hasty readers and , Had he devoted the same space to the best expo- 
| short memories of our times. We cannot help sition he could make of his cardinal ideas, he 
‘thinking of what might have been done, and _ would indeed have affronted the prepossession of 
‘might have proved quite as suitable for a lecture- the public, but would have had more satisfaction 
course at the Lowell Institute. A genuine study in his work, and probably would have Leen quite 
‘ot Western Europe—of its condition and tenden- a8 secure of a hearing. But on any page one 
cy—pulitical, social, intellectual, moral—is great-| may perceive the exquisite gentleness and sweet - 
ly to be desired. It should be made by an Amer- ness of his spirit, and listen with delight to the 
ican; and until it is made the ordinary records | soft purling of his sentences. Delicate, fine sen- 
of a tourist’s run from city to city, and over the timent will be found everywhere, with a tone 
Alps, will continue to suggest a want which they and atmosphere of mild wisdom. And on ap- 
fail not only to meet, but even to recugnize.| proaching the close of the bouk, where the writer 
Cordial welcome may be given to the work of a begins to intiwate his characteristic ideas, the 
witty, sparkling, sensitive and reflective observ- | reader will du wel: to put himeelf in an attitude 
er, like Mrs. Howe, whose finely-strung mind / of the most generous receptivity, and do his best 
_catches all the tune of life as she passes, and who ‘to find there a large significance. 
in going over familiar ground could mark the We grant that tne book is open to criticism, to 
changes of seventeen years. Thanks are always entirely legitimate criticism. There are minds 
due a fine painter of manners, hke Story or How- | of great power, worthy not only of respect but of 
ells; or to a rare colorist, like Curtis, who associ- | admiration, that will and can make nothing of it. 
‘ates men with their lands and skies, and gives! Throughout its pages there is 4 want of firm and 
the hue of the whole; or to an estimator of insti- definite outline, of grip, tenacity and precision of 
tutions, like DeTocqueville; or to travellers who, ‘thought, and of much else which goes to efficient 
by the peril of their lives, extend the horizon of | book making. The central principle in the au- 
knowledge, like Kane, Vambery and Palgrave; thor’s system of thought, which would be startling 
‘orto one who guages the spirit of a nation, like | if ably and consistently expounded in a volume, is 
| Emerson in ‘English Traits;” but the mere here ina provoking, by-the-way, taken-for-grant- 
| tourist, who sees only what thousands have seen | ed manner, slipped in. But here is a man who 
! and have told of before him, and who brings no| for thirty years has believed and taught that in 
| new eye to old scenes, should count, if he go| the order of creation man precedes the external 





















































































































































































‘world, and is mediate author of it. Jf this be 
substantially a true thought, the mind that in 
the face of almost all the modern world has ar- 
rived at it isa great intelligence, with which a 
wise man will spare no pains to put himself en 
rapport. Now, at the risk of being, to our utter 
extinction, set down by tie critic of the Nation 
as of Mr. Alcott’s ‘‘school,’’ wesconfess our own 
persuasion that this is substantially true thought, 
and one which must be collated) with modern 
science before modern men willbe able to har- 
monize head and heart in a genuine philosophy. 
Mr. Alcott’s statement of his thought, even at the 
best, is, in our judgment, not philosophical but 
mystical, and so tar misleading; but he who is in 
possession of a universal and cardinal idea, a ‘true 
principle of existence, must disguise it very skill- 
tully before a sincere and hardy student will con- 
sent to regard it as unworthy of attention. 





Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

Individual gifts to Protestant schools and col- 
leges throughout the country are computed, for 
the last five years, to exceed $15,250,000. 

M. Thiers has been offered £10,000 for the ten 
volumes of “L’Histoire de la Restauration,” on 
which he is tow engaged. The answer of the 
venerable statesman is not yet known. 

The writers of leaders for the London Times 
write but three articles, sometimes but one, each 
week; and this is enough for an individual to do 
who writes for cultivated and critical readers. 

In the long list of patents issued from Washing- 
,ton in August were these two: Elizabeth L. 
| Daniels, of Boston, Mass., supporter for stockings. 
pansies M. Eaton, of Boston, Mass., improvement 
in shoulder-brace and supenders combined. 

The British premiership appears to be a capital 
advertisement. John Bull says that over 100,000 
copies of Disraeli’s novels, which threatened to 
remain on the shelves of the booksellers, have 
been sold since his accession to the head of the 
cabinet. 

Speaking of Disraeli reminds us that he has 
secured to the widow of Lover, the late Irish 
novelist, a continuance of the £100 pension 
which her husband received in his lifetime trom 
the government. Whatever Disraeli’s other 
shortcomings may be, he is ever ready to reward 
literary merit. 

Ristori, so continental journals state, netted, 
during her American trip, no less than 3,700,000 
francs. During her visit here she appeared 120 
times in New York and 360 times in other places. 
About one-third of this sum, says rumor, has been 
spent in the purchase of a splendid estate, called 
“Villa Ristori.’’ 

Grace Greenwood says:—‘‘The most fatal of 
gifts is that which is vulgarly called ‘the gift of 
ithe gab.’ George Francis Train is the great 
prophet of gab, and Walt Whitman is its poet. 
In them it has reached its perfectest develop- 
ment, its consummate flowering. Human luqua- 
city can go no further.’’ 

The Prince of Wales has been promoted, says 
| the Revolution, to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle 
| Brigade for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
being the son of the Queen, and Gail Hamilton 
declines to be a Vice-President of Sorosis, while 
warmly endorsing the Woman’s Club idea, but 
nominated herself to the position of “Grand 
Aunty”? which was unanimously accorded to her. 

Prof. J. G. Adler, an accomplished linguist and 
German lexicographer, died recently in New York 
A German by birth, he was chiefly educated in 
America, graduating, in 1844, at the New York 
University, where he became Professor of Ger- 
man two years later. His text-books were chief- 
ly of Latin and German, but he likewise worked 
with success in Arabic and other Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures. 

Great Britain, for a long time with but two nor- 
mal schools, has now forty-seven, with nearly 
2,300 students in residence, all supported by tie 
state. From 1858 to 1861 the school attendance 
in England and Wales had increased from 1,750,- 
000 to 2,536,462—the la‘ter being at the rate of 
one pupil to every eight inhabitants; about equal 
to the rate in France, and about half that in some 
of our States. But while the proportion of Eng- 
lish ignorance is, so far as statistical returns show, 
quite as great as the French, England’s educa- 
tional expenditure for her 20,000,000 inhabitants 
is three times that of France for her 30,000,000. 

The average wages paid to men and women 
teachers respectively in thirteen States—Maine, 
New I[ampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Kansas, California—varies, for men, 
from $24.35 a month (in New Hampshire) to $74 
a month (in California); and for women, from 
| $10.16 a month (in Maine) to $62 (in California). 
The average of monthly wages throughout these 
thirteen States is, for men $36.68, for women 
$21.82—which represent annual incomes of $220 
and $131, assuming that they continue to be re- 
ceived for six months; the average duration of 
the schools being, in fact, less than this. 

The American Social Science Association an- 
nounces the holding of its annual session in Bos- 
ton, next month, when the president, Prof. Wil- 
\liam B. Rogers, will deliver the annual address, 
and there will be four other addresses—on Edu- 
| cation, by Mr. J. D. Philbrick; on Health, by Dr. 
Edward Jarves; on Economy, by Prof. Arthur 
L. Perry; and on Jurisprudence, by Prof. Em- 
ory Washburn. A new Western association of 
similar character is in process of formation, of 
which we are advised by a prospectus, prepared 
by Mr. Fred. H. Wines, and a call for a meeting 
to be held in Chicago, on the 10th of November, 
for the organization of a society to collect and 
| disseminate information concerning the organiza- 
tion of a society in the Mississippi valley. The 
call is well signed, and valuable papers are prom- 
ised. 

“Grace Greenwood,” in a letter in the London 
Star, tells the following anecdote of Gen. Grant :— 


{ Apropos of the General’s persistent silence be- 
fore an expectant crowd, I lately heard from Mrs. 
Grant a charming anecdote of her youngest boy, 
a fine little fellow, the especial darling of his fa- 

| ther, who, by-the-way, is a man of the tenderest 

|domestic affections. The Grant family, when 

'traveiling a year or two ago, stopped over night 
in a large Western city. Very soon a crowd 
gathered before the hotel with shouts for 

|\“‘Grant.”? Reluctantly, at last, he stepped on to 
the balcony, made his usual brief acknowledg- 

' ment, bade his friends good night, and retreated 

‘to his parlor. But his disappointed admirers 
were more than usually persistent and clamorous, 

.shouting, “A speech! a speech! Give us a 

|speech?”’ ‘‘Papa, papa! why don’t you go back 

and speak to them?’ cried little Jesse, catching 
| his father by the hand, and trying to lead him 
out. ‘Why, my boy, I cannot make a speech; 
| I don’t know how,” was the reply. ‘‘Oh, papa, 

‘everybody can make speeches; the ignvrantest 

| men can; so come, come,”’ persisted the mortified 

| child, in an agony of entreaty. But the Roman 
| father stood firm, and seeing the dissatisfied crowd 

, about to disperse, tie poor little fellow, usually 
very shy and quiet, rushed alone on the balcony, 

|and shouted, “Stop, gentlemen, stop! there’s go- 

ling to be a speech! All within reach of that ap- 
pealing little voice, and within view of that 
charming littl stopped, and gave a — 

















e figure, 
cheer and Jistened. Then he, the 
tute of a recreant hero, recited Mrs. 
ballad of ‘‘Casabianca’’— 
“The boy stood on the burning deck.” 
















































The lecturing season will be late this year, ow- ) 
ing to the Presidential election; but it will show 
many new speakers. 

Lord Lytton denies the story that in the days 
when he was Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, and Mr. 
Longfellow was little known to fame, he severely 
snubbed the American poet. He says the para- 
graph is an impudent falsehood from beginning 
to end. 

William Morris, the new poet, is a man of mid- 
dle age, living in a house over his shop in Queen- 
square, London, and actually engaged in the 
business of the firm of “Morris & Co.,’’ of which 
he is the senior partner. His firm was estab- 
lished several years ago by himself, Rossetti, 
Maddox Brown, and other artists and lovers of 
art, for the purpose of putting upon the English 
market better work in the articles of staired- 
glass, wall-papers, furniture, etc. In one respect 
they succeeded, for the best stained-glass ever 
made in England was exhibited by them at the 
World’s Fair in 1862. It was the work of an ar- 
tist named Jones, who still makes it for this firm. 
A specimen of their work has been purchased 
for the Technological Institute in Boston, and 
will soon be received here. 

Very few people have ever seen or even heard 
of the little village of Greenbush, in Scituate, 
Mass., on the southern shore of Boston Bay, 
where Samuel Woodworth lived, and so loved 
the “‘scenes which his infancy knew.”’ Yetitis a 
place of considerable historic interest, not only to 
the admirers of the poem, ‘‘The Old Oaken Buck- 
et,” but to those who sympathized with the la- 
mented Torrey, who died in Baltimore jail, one 
of the earliest martyrs of the anti-slavery cause. 
His humble home, on the further shore of “the 
wide-spreading pond,” still stands. Just beyond 
the paternal ‘‘cot” and dense “wildwood’’ ot the 

Woodworth farm, and in the direction of ‘‘May’s 
meeting-house,’’ so called since the pastorate of 
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leaders ir this part of the State, and it was sup- 
posed that he had cast in his lot with that party 
for the future. To the surprise of everyone, he 
left it in 1848, and carried his ringing eloquence 
over to the service of the Free-Soilers. 
HIS OFFICIAL CAREER. 

This party put him successively into the 
State Senate and the State Constitutional 
Convention. His career was not successful 
in either of these places. When the Know- 
Nothing movement came up in 1854, he join- 
ed actively in it. His object at that time was a 
seat in Congress, and he adroitly procured the 
nomination of Henry J. Gardner, his only form- 
idable rival for this position, as a candidate for 
Governor of the State. In those days, he used to 
make the echoes ring with his denunciation of 
foreigners in America councils. He was swept 
into Congress on the political whirlwind that 
passed over the State that year. It was a very 
bitter dose for the Whigs, who appear to have 
thought that they owned him. and had been 
cheated out of their property. They fought him 
afterward with a fierceness unequalled in our 
political contests. Twice he was reélected by a 
bare majority, and the third time, when he had 
less apprehension of defeat than at either of the 
others, there turned out to be a bare majority 
against him. It was in November, 1864, when 
the Republicans had carried everything else, that 
this loss of the favorite of the young men of the 
party came like a pall over them. Mr. Burlin- 
game, who had gone to the Parker House to re- 
ceive congratulation, bore up bravely for a time 
under condolements instead, but went home to 
Cambridge long before the evening was over, one 
of the saddest men that ever breathed. Little 
did he imagine that under this defeat was dis- 
guised the greatest blessing of his lite. It took 
him out of Congress, for membership in which 
body he was not fitted, and had never really had 
success, and opened to him, as I have said, the 
most splendid career of any American of his era. 
But he was to reach this only by being balked 
again in another direction. His first appoint- 
ment, under President Lincoln, was to the Aus- 
trian mission. Mr. Belmont, that eminent banker 
who divides his allegiance equally between the 
house of Hapsburg and the Democratic party, 
persuaded the former power that the latter would 
like to see this young chieftain of the Republi- 
cans snubbed at its hands; and the despotism of | 
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The Democratic Party, Its Principles 
and Leaders. 


The party that calls itself “Democratic” does 
not appear to consider consistency a jewel of any 
extraordinary value. It is only a short time 
since the leaders of that party claimed that the 
negro could never decently exist in a state of 
freedom; that he had not sufficient native energy 
to get a living for himself; that he would not 
work unless suitably owned and punctually 
flogged; and that, when the fostering and pater- 
nal care of the white man should have been re- 
moved, he would decline and die, or at best re- 
lapse—into a condition of repulsive barbarism. 
As for his fighting, every man who had ever 
owned a chattel knew that the thing could never 
be made to fight. 

Behold the change! The Southern Democ- 
racy to-day stands, or claims to stand, in imi- 
nent danger of negro domination. Thirty mil- 
lions of whites are about to be ruthlessly over- 
whelmed by four millions of blacks. The North- 
ern Democrats take up the cry and protest 
with great solemnity and pathos that this coun- 
try ‘‘was made for the white man,” but the igno- 
rant and degraded negro is about to seize upon 
his heritage. That horrible creature who so 
lately was ‘nothing but a nigger” is likely to ri- 
val his late proprietor in the science of stateman- 
ship and the art of war. A few years ago it was 
pompously announced that one ‘‘Southron” was 
equal on the battle-field to six Northern mudsills. 
Chivalry to-day asserts, in effect, that one ex- 
slave may become equal to six whites. If the 
Democracy should be worsted in the coming 
election then the tyranny of wool will begin. 
The abject Caucasian will thenceforth be a hewer 
The exalted 


to tried and loyal direction the interests of the ; me, and the evidence my removal would afford 


country stirs the citizen in every portion of the pgs I was not A ap - I egos gladly accept 

s responsible position. ave no desire to 
North alike. The Democracy has me record for | be an object of envy or jealousy, nor to have this 
the last eight years than can win to its support, ! war continue. J want, and will do my part toward 
as an organization, any man who sustained Abra- | it, to put down the rebellion in the shortest possible time, 
ham Lincoln at either of his elections. The Re- | “Aout expecting or desiring any other recognition than 


A 1 ESS quiet approval of my course. 
publican party, therefore, makes no losses—no There is the honest confession of a laudable 


even one-hundredth part of one per cent.; we call oP * 
aie tk Sata pn add tei, end ambition from a sontoa father! “TI beg that ae 
A : ; will destroy this letter—at least, do not show it, 
supplement it with at least ninety-nine one-hun- h his fath But the old ad 
dredths of the new voting elements. To this we a oa vi ‘ 2 lage ge ‘ one 
yen Pattee wisely—he retained this evidence of his son’s 
join a large share of the conservative influence sacitaitianiie: tails Git aetibeiie cobibite. be 
of the country—the support of men who - fear disint a Py Ae ‘ he 
disorder, public clamor and the threat of a coun- adage aoe! Benz 
ter-revolution, all of which they have promised party to have such a leader—happy country to 
them in the reckless letter of Frank Blair, who 
is, in truth, the head and front of the Democratic oe a8 
ticket. With such a combination of forces—with MINOR MATTERS. 
a perfect union of all the elements of the domi- An Extra Session or CONGRESS.—AS8 we @& 
nant party—with candidates who have the public | fortnight ago suggested from the then indications, 
confidence—but, more, with a cause and record | Congress will meet on Monday next, the 2Ist inst. 
that we can defend with a glow of patriotic pride | All the trouble and expense of this session is due 
before all the world—there is no year in all our/to William Pitt Fessenden, who, after giving a 
history where the results of the canvass could be | vote which was a summons to the House to pro- 
so safely calculated in advance as this. Gen.| ceed with impeachment, allowed the great dis- 
Grant will receive the votes of every State that|/turber of the public peace, Andrew Johnsen, 
sustained Abraham Lincoln—of New Jersey, that | to remain in office. Congress now meets to en- 
then voted for McClellan—and of at least half} deavor to ward off his ::achinations against loyalty 
of the restored Southern States! For the early | and freedom. Though general legislation is not 
and plain revelations of the patriotic spirit that} desirable, something will have to be done to pro- 
will achieve these grand triumphs the loyal par- | tect the Southern loyalists, black and white. 
ty is largely indebted to the devotion and enthu- - 
siasm of the men of Vermont aud Maine! God 
bless them, as he has their cause! 


have such a servant! 





Mr. Sumnexk as A Practica, LeGisLaTor.— 
The Springfield Union says :— 

Pa ——— - Saturday publishes a list 

Fe en ne gO Rs Spey eee, 0 8 an i A » 5 ’ - 

The Republican Party and the Fi-| sented in be cent nd of oerens weiee 

nances. he has delivered, since the meeting of the 40th 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his admirable ad-| Congress, March 5th, 1867. In running them 


dress prepared for the Republican Convention at | 0V€? We are impressed with the number and va- 
riety of subjects that has engaged his attention. 


: ‘ mh eR Eas: alt : 
Worcester, on ‘The Financial Policy of the Re-| and on whatever subject he speaks he exhibits a 
publican Party Justified,” presents some figures | familiarity with his theme, a breadth and scope 
which should receive attention from all honest | Of thought, and an extent of information, that as- 





echoing from valley to valley, from village to 
village, from town to town, and warning all who 
love their country against a party which is noth- 
ing but a continuation of the rebellion. How can 
such a party pretend to hang out the national 


didate has cried out in his distress, ‘‘Press the 
financial question.’’ Yes! press anything to make 


anything to divert attention from the national flag 
which they would dishonor. But on the finan- 
cial question, as everywhere else, they are dis- 
loyal. Repudiation is disloyalty, early taught by 


ed by the rebel party, North and South. 
Here I come back to the point with which I 
began. Hang out the national flag! It is the flag 


all its inseparable stars, and proclaiming in all its 
folds, the strength and the glory and the beauty 
of Union. Let that flag be the light to your 
footsteps. By this conquer! And surely you will 
conquer. The people are not ready to join with 
rebels or submit to a rebel yoke. They will 
stand by the flag at the ballot-box, as they stood 
by it on the bloody field. History has recorded 
the triumphant election of Abraham Lincoln, as 
the representative of loyalty against rebellion. 
Thank God! it will soon make the same joyful 
record with regard to Grant and Colfax, the pres- 
ent representatives of loyalty against rebellion. 
Every man must do his duty, each in his way, 
according to his ability; some, by voice, and 
others by efforts of a different kind; but all must 
work and vote. The cause is that of our country 
and its transcendent future pictured in the flag. 
And permit me to remind you that our Con 
gressional district has obligations which it cannot 
forget. It must be true to itself and to its own 
example. At the last presidential election there 
was a report, which travelled all the way to 
Washington, that ours was a doubtful district. 
On the evening of the election, as soon as the 
result was known, I had the happiness of telegraph- 
ing to the President that, in this district, the 
majority was some five thousand for himself and 
Mr. Hooper. It so happened that it was the first 
despatch received from any quarter announcing 
the triumph of that great day. On reading it the 
President remarked, with his hurorous point: 
“Five thousand majority! If this is a specimen 
of the doubtful districts, what may we expect of 


forth from this schoolhouse, traversing the land, | avert the suddenness and severity of the shock 
when it finally comes, then all I have to say is 
that they are ungrateful! 

A NEW CLASS OF VISITORS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


On the 10th iust. a delegation of about thirty 


flag? I do not wonder that its Presidential can-| of the National Grand Lodge of the Order of 
Good-Fellows, which had been in session in Wash- 
the country forget the disloyalty of the party; | ington several days, called to pay their respects 
to President Johnson, and were introduced by 
Mr. A. E. L. Reese of this city, when a brief ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. John Wharton, the 
Jefferson Davis in his own State, and now adopt- | Grand Sachem, to which Mr. Johnson replied in 
one of those neat little speeches for which he is 
famous, so free from platitudes and egotism. The 
of our country, our whole country, beaming with | Visitors w -re then politely shown about the Exec- 
utive mansion and grounds, and retired much 
pleased with their reception. 
siderable number of (ood-Fellows at the White 
House, at one and the same time, is a remarka- 
ble variation of the programme there, of which 
the country will hear with much satisfaction. 
The Order of Bad-Fellows having had things 
pretty much their own way in that locality for 
three or four years, almost any change must be 
for the better. 
pected, however. 
that the good fellows would find a welcome there 
till next March! 


A visit of any con- 


It comes earlier than was ex- 
It was not generally supposed 


THE RETURNS FROM MAINE. 
A jolly time we had here, last evening, as the 


electric thrill of the wires quickened our pulsa- 
tions by the reports of the Republican gains and 
majorities down east. The Grant and Colfax Club 
headquarters and the Union League hall, both of 
which were thronged till a late hour, reverberated 
with speech and song and cheers. 
Brown air was sung, with several stanzas not to 
be fouad in any of the books, but improvised for 
the occasion, in which the names of A. Johnson, 
Frank Blair, and others, got strangely associated 
with sour apple-trees, and so forthand soon. The 
Chronicle office and Grant Club-room were illu- 
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minds, whether of our own or of the Democratic tonishes those who have formed their conceptions 
ape of him as a one-idea man. They are ready to 

party, who have a thought that possibly the dom- | think that if there is one subject to which he has 
inant party has not managed the finances in so | devoted all his energies, and upon which he has 
discreet and economical a manner as might be. Ln. gaoage = his oa & and ee it npr a be 
as ne one under consideration. t is true that in 

They are as follows : : = his bills, resolutions and speeches what has gen- 
The ascertained debt of the United States on erally been regarded as his one pet theme pre- 
the firet day of April, 1865, as entered upon the dominates ; yet there is scarcely another subject 
books of the Treasury Department, amounted to At a has ge called rn legis- 
sce cag gaa ate which has not received his special notice. 

+) On: ‘ 2 Ils * P ° ‘ 
$2,366,965,077. Four months later, on the Ist of | On finance, on our foreign relations in all their 
August, 1865, the debt represented upon the | various aspects, on naturalization, on questions 
books amounted to 32,757,689,571; and the latter | connected with the army and navy, on Indian af- 
sum has been assumed of late to have been the | iTS, 48 well as various minor questions, his voice 
5 iS SE sige Gea has been heard, always speaking intelligently 
maximum debt of the country at any one time: and to the purpese. There is probably no other 
But such was very far from being the fact.{man who would be so much missed from the 


the — as el This eos eae ~ minated; and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, 
repeated. e must secure another five thousan : : sate: ieee SR ge: his ¢ 
majority, and let General Grant, like Abraham with their new wide-awake uniforms, with a new 
Lincoln, measure from our majority the majorities 
throughout the country, giving assurance that the and Aepublican offices and saluted the conduc- 
rebel party is defeated and utterly routed in its | tors thereof. who appropriat 

Pe ; : ely responded. 
last desperate struggle. This is Beacon Hill, vill sige seis 

THE OLDEST CLERK IN WASHINGTON. 


where in early days were lighted the beacon-fires é 
which flashed over the country. ‘The fires which} Mr. John 1D. Barclay, clerk in the office of the 
we light on Beacon Hill will be of congratulation | Commissioner of Customs, a bureau of the Treas- 


and joy. ury Department, commemorated, on the 1lth to be 
inst., the 64th anniversary of his appointment, the m 
when a youth, during President Jefferson’s first ginee 
term, to the position which he still holds. A hale, Bosto 
well-preserved man of nearly eighty years, he in the 
goes to his desk each day with great regularity, upon 


the Old World responded cordially to the wishes | of wood and a drawer of water. 
of the oligarchy of the New, by denying Mr. | and despotic negro will say to Fernando, ‘‘Do 
Burlingame audience and admission. What the this.” and he will do it or suffer the frightful con- 
Democrats and hunkers of Boston had begun, | ‘ ; ey ill 
this agent of the Rothschilds completed; and ; Sequence of refusal. The dusky barbarian wi 

thus the road to China and to dazzling distinction point his finger at Vallandigham, and Clement 
was opened to this young American. : Whatever | will scud ‘‘like the hare before the beagle,” or 
may have been Mr. Burlingame’s ability in other | perish in the final gutter of Democracy. The 


directions—and I have not been disposed, to rate | m ares nisin 

it highly—as a diplomatist he has been signal Contemplation wouid be frightful, if it weren't so 

and successful beyond precedent. We are all | absurdly funny. 

rejoiced at this now, and proud that such honors The Democrats refer with particular pleasure to 
ave befalle Ww is, ; i ! 6 j : 

here ee. ee ee ee Se | those of the Northern States that still withhold 


poses, a Bostonian. : nt: : 
| the ballot from the blacks. They argue that suf- 


BOUTWELL AND BUTLER AT THE STATE CONVEN- : ain, 
TION. | frage cannot be claimed for the freedman until it 


Governor Boutwell made an admirable pre- | shall have been given to the freeborn negro of 


the Rev. Samuel J. May, rises the stately but fast 
decaying mansion of the late Judge William Cush- 
ing, who received and declined (old times, remem- 
ber!) the first appointment as Chief-Justice of the 
United States. 

Mr. M. J. Higgins—the “Jacob Omnium” of 
the London Yimes—Thackeray’s friend, and the 
wan who redress2:d more local wrongs by his 
generous pen than a dozen editors possibly 
could do—has recently died. Thackeray was 
not more valued by those who knew him than 
was this nearest friend of his. A reviewer says: 


Mr. Higgins had the culture and ability to 
take a high position in literature, and it is diffi- 


formed drum-corps, marched to the Chronicle The 
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cult to say why he did not. The reason seems 
to be that he shared the opinion of Coleridge 
against literature ‘‘as a profession,’ and thought 
better to do well a more limited and local work. 
London is traced all over with the lines engraved 
by his powertul pen. For twenty years as ‘“‘Ja- 
cob Omnium,” “J. O.,’’ “Civilian,” ‘Paterta- 
milias,”’ ‘‘Belgravian Mother,” ‘‘A ‘Thirsty 
Soul,” “John Barleycorn,” ‘Mother of Six,”’ 
“Providus,” he wielded his rapier successfully 
through the 7imes against every kind of mean- 
ness, injustice and folly. He was the reiippear- 
ance of Junius—and more. Every one knew 
who wrote his pieces. There was no attempt at 
concealment. Mr. Higgins left the Zines on ac- 
count of his disgust at its cowardice in the case 
of the Crawley court-martial, atter the court had 
decided against the side the Zimes had taken. 
He has since written for the Pall-Mall Gazette, 
and his trenchant letters against Eyre were the 
best things written. He had estates in Jamaica. 
He was fifty-eight at his death. His noble look, 
benign expression, and great height (six and a 
half feet) made him one of the most notable fig- 
ures in London. The Pall-Mall Gazette says he 
once went with Thackeray to see a giant. At 
the door Thackeray pointed to Higgins, and whis- 
pered to the door-keeper, ‘‘We are in the profes- 
sion;’’ so the pair were aimitted without paying. 
“But,” said Thackeray, ‘‘we were not mean, and 
paid our shillings as we went out.” The reader 
of Thackeray’s verses will remember ‘Jacob 
Homnium’s ’Oss,’”’ among the ‘‘ Ballads of Pleace- 
man X,’’ and the fervent exclamation of the po- 
liceman :— 
‘His name is Jacob Homnium, Exquire, 
And if I’d committed crimes, 
Good Lord! I wouldn’t av that man 
Attack me in the Zimes.” 





News from Boston. 


THE LETTER-WRITERS IN EVIDENCE. 
{From the Hartford Courant.]} 

THE 8PEKCHES AT THE CHINESE BANQUET. 

The intellectual entertainment at this banquet 
onght to have been good, and was in most instan- 
ces. Mayor Shurtleff, who began it, is not an 
orator, and reads his speeches from manuscript. 
Unlike some of your Connecticut officials, how- 
ever, he writes them himself, and in this instance 
he made a creditable opening address. Mr. Bur- 
lingame is a born orator, if there ever was one, 
and he of course spoke acceptably. Mr. Sumner, 
who writes better and speaks worse every year 
of his life, had entertaining and appropriate mat- 
ter in his speeches. Mr. Cushing was highly 
successful. He is truly a wonderful man, and is 
as graceful, fluent, elegant and polished in ad- 
dress at seventy as he was in the heyday of an ar- 
dent and ambitious youth. Mr. Emerson disap- 
pointed. Heread from manuscript, and said much 
less than the occasion would seem to have prompt- 
ed in the mind of a philosopher and sage. Those 
who drank most wine at the table seemed to like 
the speech of General Banks best of all. His 
sonorous tones aroused their enthusiasm, and 
they were very demonstrative towards him. Mr. 
Whipple said good things, but was unfortunate 
in coming in late inthe evening. I find I have 
omitted to speak of Governor Bullock in his 
proper order, which should not have been, as he 
certainly well sustained his reputation as one of 
the first of our orators. On the whole, I have 
known better speaking in Boston when there was 
less promise at the beginning; yet I don’t sec 
any occasion in it for the sneers of the New York 
Times. That paper compares it unfavorably with 
what was said at a similar banquet in New York, 
instancing six speakers as saying better things 
than we heard. Out ot these six, three—Messrs. 
Evarts, Field and Hitchcock—were furnished 
New York from New England, and the other 
three, if they become great orators, on that occa- 
sion, must have been inspired tor the moment, 
for nobody ever suspected it of them before. 
The best speaking known in Boston in this gen- 
eration was at the Burns’ Centennial, some nine 
or ten years ago. We did not equal that this 


either Governors Banks or Bullock when they 
occupied the same place—which is as high a 
standard as could well be attained. Congress 
could hardly do better than to have him Speaker 


he is almost indispenseable as an active member 
on the floor. _ His speech was evidently carefully 
prepared, and was avery fine one. We have 
only one man in public life in Massachusetts who 
speaks as well as Governor Loutwell. But Gen- 
eral Butler was the lion of the convention, if ap- 
plause be any test of favoritism. His appearance 
seemed to have an electric effect on its members, 
and the roof rang with cheers such asI have 
almost never heard given, when he presented 
himself. 
Faneuil Hall last week, and so intense was the 
dislike felt for him there, that his name could not 
be mentioned in the most merely incidental way 
without provoking hisses. It occurred to me 
then that the General was most blessed in the 
character of his enemies; but I confess I was not 
prepared to find this distinguishing display of 
feeling for him on the other side. It began the 
night before, when his appearance was welcomed 
with a storm of applause in the preliminary 
gathering before the convention. It continued 
through the next day, and was almost as obvious 
as ever when Butler appeared as the representative 
of the defeated candidate for Governor. General 
Butler was not welcomed because he is a pleasing 
speaker. He is not this atall. His address was 
hard and labored, and owed much more to its 
orthodoxy than to its oratory for the favor it met 
with. I beg you wont suspect me of a desire to 
exalt the General, however, in this Mr. Editor; 
for I don’t mean by it that the convention sanc- 
tioned Butler’s views on the currency question. It 
was probably far enough from so doing. He is 
popular with our people in spite of these. They 
recognize in him the man who dealt with rebels 
with an iron hand and who, whatever may have 
been his faults in other respects, has never been 
wanting in pluck to dare and defy those who have 
inherited the spirit of the rebellion, be their posi- 
tion what it may. To such men they believe 
that much is to be forgiven. 


{From the Springfield Republican. } 
A NOTABLE DINNER. 
On Wednesday evening there occurred here a 
convivial meeting,—a dinner given by Mr. J. B. 
Smith, the colored caterer, to a dozen special 
friends. It was served in Mr. Smith’s house in 
Bulfinch street, and may safely be pronounced 
one of the most elegant and recherche (to borrow 
an expressive French word) dinners ever given 
in this city. The host, of course, presided, and 
with such dignity and courteous self-possession as 
would have found favor in the eyes of the most 
exacting lord chamberlain in the most etiquettical 
court. At his right hand sat his intimate friend, 
Hon. Charles Sumner, and stretching contented 
legs under the polished mahogany, feasted Rev. 
Dr. Bolles of this city; Rev. Dr. Potter of Grace 
church, New York; Rev. J. W. Dadmun; Hon. 
Moses Kimball, who has recently returned from 
a prolonged sojourn in Europe; Mr. Parkman, 
late Grand Master of the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of Masons; Edward Atkinson, who 
emerged for the time from his contemplation of 
tinance and other important questions that are 
likely to be discussed in the next Congress, and 
came out strong with the story of the Cambridge 
protessors and St. Peter, and last, alphabetically, 
though by no means least in those qualifications 
for which Yorick was honored with so fine a pan- 
egyric, the gentleman known as “Zed.”’ Several 
other distinguished persons were present, but I 
have given names enough to indicte the high 
character ot the party. All were in strict dinner 
costume—white vest, etc., and the whole affair 
was conducted with punctilious, but not oppres- 
sive ceremoniousness. The serving of viands,— 
whose variety and richness I have no fitting lan- 
guage to describe, (but which, I may mention, 
included ‘for the first time in Boston,”’ I believe, 
cafe frappe,) Was accomplished with celerity and 
noiselessness that savored of magic; it really 


siding ofticer—as good, it seemed to me, 48 ' the North. 


in its House of Representatives, were it not that ; 


The cases are not in all respects par- 
allel. Discrimination anywhere on account of 
race or color is doubtless unjustifiable and anti- 
republican. But impartial suffrage at the South 
should be insisted upon as an indispensable guar- 
anty of national safety. It will not be too read- 
ily forgotten that the white man of the South 
has once made a desperate attack on the national 
life, and that he persisted until there was sorrow 
in every household and the country burdened 
with a debt of which no man now living is likely 
to see the end. The negro was all the while true 





I was in the Democratic convention at ! 


to the Union cause and helped, how essentially 
perhaps will never be known, to its ultimate tri- 
umph. The great body of traitors we shall pun- 


| ish with nothing severer than—amnesty. Let us 


reward the colored loyalist with the ballot. It is 
only thus that we can place the government on a 
basis so firm and endu.ing that sedition will 


|/mever dare attack it, and foreign powers will 


keep at a respectful distance. 

Does any one doubt that many of the late lead- 
ers of rebellion would gladly inaugurate another 
war if they hoped they could thereby give new 


| life to the lost cause? Let him read the declara- 


tions of Semmes, Fort-Pillow Forrest and Wade 
Hampton. Those men, and such as they, having 
been deprived of their commissions ia the rebel 
service by the heroism and skill of the North, are 
now called upon to take front seats in the busi- 
ness of reconstruction, and to dictate terms of 
capitulation to the progressionists of the country. 
Let him consider the resolutions of the New 
York convention, and say if their fulfillment does 
not mean anarchy and national disintegration. 
Especially he should reflect upon the revolution- 
ary letter by the writing of which Frank Blair 
secured his nomination. 

It is a fact of considerable significance that 
Blair is everywhere spoken of as the strong man 
of the Democratic ticket. ‘Blair Clubs,’’ ‘‘Blair 
Sentinels’ and ‘‘Blair Guards’’ are some of the 
names of campaign clubs at the South. It is 
rather remarkable that the ticket ‘‘reads’’ best 
from the bottom. But if the party mounts its 
hobby face-backward perhaps it will retire more 
safely in November. 

It is said that the ablest of Massachusetts Dem- 
ocrats declares it as his belief that the success of 
the Tammany ticket means Blair for President, 
because the cares of the presidential office would 
unseat Seymour within a year from his inaugu- 
ration. Other opinions of similar purport are 
not wanting. The country cannot afford to risk 
such a contingency as that. Of the two bad 
men Seymour is the less dangerous, because his 
will is weak. Under him the national structure 
might stand for four years. New converts are 
proverbially enthusiastic, and the boast of Blair 
is that he would undo all that has been accom- 
plished in the way of reconstruction. Happily 
there is no probability that the voters of the coun- 
try will approve these men. Utica may continue 
to contract Seymour’s power to do mischief un- 
til he shall reach a serene old age as free from 
the bonds of office as he now is, and has always 
been, tree from United States bonds, and no pro- 
moter of discord is likely to bring new disgrace 
to the chair of the Vice-President or go thence to 
the White House. 








These figures represent only the amount of debt | United States Senate, or whose place it would be 


actually entered upon the books of the Treasury | 8° hard to fill. So much for the idea that the 
man who is always true to his principles, always 


Department; but there existed at that time a lia- unswerving in defense of right, cannot be a prac- 
bility for a very large sum not then entered, but} tical statesman, must necessarily be narrow in 
for which the government was bound as much as | his views and circumscribed in his knowledge of 
if the bonds had then been issued—a liability public affairs in general! he: 
since recognized and since paid. At that time REJOICINGS OVER THE MAINE Victory.—Bos- 
the Democratic party-leaders asserted what they |ton was all alive with enthusiasm Monday 
now find it convenient to forget, viz., that the | evening over the details of the Republican victory 
burden of debt imposed upon the country by the | that day in Maine. Confidently anticipating the 
war was three to four thousand million dollars, result, five of the Grant Clubs—those of Wards 
and for once they were right; the true liability of | one, three, four, six and ten—arranged for public 
the United States, caused by the war which the | meetings; and they were each densely crowded. 
Democratic party of the South had waged upom} In Ward Ten (South-end) an immense ‘Tan- 
the government, amounted in the year 1866 to nery,”’ so-called, from Grant’s avocation in peace, 
to the sum of $3,287,733,329; and since that date] has been erected for public meetings, and here 
the Republican party has paid over 3800,000,000, | original dispatches from Maine were read. ‘There 
or one-quarter of the principal of the entire debt, be- | were twelve of these—many of them quite lengthy 
sides paying the interest. Or, stated in another | —sent by Hon. Lewis B. Smith, Chairman of the 
form, the net result of thirty-five months of econ- | Ward and City Committee of Portland, and Hon. 
omy and taxation appear thus :—Debt of the Unit-| James G. Blaine, Chairman of ihe epublican 
ed States, August 1, 1865, 33,287,733,329; June | State Committee, which were received with un- 
30, 1868, $2,485,000 ,000; reduction 3802,733,329. bounded applause. The last one came at 12 
This is a record that the Republicans are not, | o’lock, midnight, at which hour the ““Tannery”’ 
and need not be, ashamed of. Ihe payment of | was still well filled with enthusiastic Republicans. 
one-quarter of the national debt of three thousand | With shouts of victory, and “America” sung by 
and a quarter millions of dollars, within a period | the whole company, at 12.15 o’clock the meeting 
of less than three years, is unprecedented in the | dissolved. The other gatherings were equally 
history of any nation; and while this great} earnest and enthusiastic. The speeches all had 
achievement has been accomplished, the ability of | the right ring, and many of our best speakers, 
the nation to bear and discharge its remaining} like Senator Sumner, Senator Wilson, Speaker 
burden of debt has grown and is growing steadily. | Jewell, Collector Russell, Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
The civil expenditures of the government, un-} Col. Wright, R. K. Potter, Geo. H. Monro, D. 
der Republican and Democratic administration, | N. Haskell, and others, participated. At the 
show which is the party of economy and reform,} meeting in Ward Six, Hon. Charles Sumner 
and which the party of extravagance and profli- | made the following handsome little speech :— 
gacy. Here are the figures, contrasting the civil] I find a special motive for being here to-night in 


expenses of Lincoln’s (Republican) administra-} the circumstance that this is the ward where I 
tion with those of Buchanan’s (Democratic) ad- | ¥88 born and have always voted, and where I 
ee : NE SR ae expect to vote at the coming election. Here I 
ministration preceding it, and that of Johnson's | voted twice for Abraham Lincoln, and here I ex- 
(Democratic) administration, following it:—1860, | pect to vote for Grant and Colfax. According to 
Buchanan, $45,790,058; 1861-’64, Lincoln, av- | familiar phrase, this is my ward. This, also, is 


‘ 6 : Pa ,o| my Congressional District. Though represent- 
erage $24,386,000; 1865-’68, Johnson, average ing the Commonwealth in the Senate, I am not 


$47,000,000. The Civil List in 1860, the last year | without a representative in the other House. 
of Buchanan’s Democr.tic administration, cost | Your Congressional representative is my repre- 
$45,790,658 in gold, or nearly double on the face, each | sentative. Therefore, I confess a peculiar inter- 


Be ‘ est in this ward and this district. 
year. Itis thus seen that the saving immediate- In hanging out the national flag at the begin- 


ly effected by the Republicans, in this branch of | ning of the campaign you follow the usage of 
the government, was annually $21,405,975; and | other times; but to my mind it is peculiarly ap- 
this in four years amounts to over eighty-five mil-| Propriate at the present election. The national 
lions saved to the people by a Republican administration fing is the emblem of loyalty, and the very ques- 
y } es *}| tion on which you are to vote in the present elec- 

Andrew Johnson is the head of the civil ad-} tion is, whether loyalty or rebellion shall prevail. 
ministration, and with his accession control passed | It is whether the national flag shall wave glori- 


: -. | ously over a united people in the peaceful enjoy- 
out of Republican hands. The average under his ment of equal rights for all, or whether it shall be 


administration has been forty-seven millions of | gighonored by traitors. This is the question. 
dollars, in paper, while Buchanan expended near- | Under all forms of statements or resolutions, it 
ly as much in gold. ‘But adding the whole eight | comes back to this. As during the war all of you 
years together, and charging the whole expendi- > —— ae peng weg yee 
ture to the account of the Republican party, and | must vote for it, and be ready to carry it forward 
the average is but $35,677,459, showing a saving | again, if need be, in the face of peril. 


of over ten millions yearly as the result of ousting} 8 loyalty is the distinctive characteristic of 
our party, so is disloyalty the distinctive charac- 


a Democratic administration from power! And | toristic of the opposition. I would not use too 
the good work will be continued under General | strong language or go beyond the strictest war- 
Grant, who, as Secretary of War pro tempore, | rant of facts; tg am obliged to say that we 
Te : : cannot recognize the opposition at this time as 

saved millions of dollars in the expenditures. anything oles bub (hn tell party in Uleguine, or the 
Se ee err rebel party under the a/ias of democracy. The 
A Noble Letter from Grant. rebels have taken the name of democrats, and, 

: with this historic name, hope to deceive people 

We have before remarked upon the good sense into their support. But, under whatever name 
and wise adaptation of means to ends that have | they adopt, they are the same rebels who, after 


invariably accompanied Gen. Grant’s career defeat on many bloody fields, at last surrendered 
to Gen. Grant, and, by the blessings of God and 





TROUBLES OF A FAMOUS WASHINGTON LADY. 

You have doubtless seen accounts of the arrest 
in New York, a few days since, of Antonio Buch- 
ignani, an Italian, of some 32 years of age, 
charged with the desertion and betrayal of his 
lawful spouse, a lady about 78 years old, and the 
reckless squandering of her property, and the se- 
duction of her grand-daughter, who eloped with 
him to Europe about two years since, where she be- 
came the mother of two children by him; the guil- 
ty pair recently removing thence to Canada, where 
he opened a restaurant. Coming down to New York 
to collect some $1500 due him, he was nabbed by 
a detective, who, getting wind of nis visit, laid in 
wait for him. ‘The venerable matron whom he 
has so cruelly wronged and forsaken was none 
other than she who in her girlhood was known as 
Peggy O’Neal, the sprightly and buxom occasion- 
al bar-tender at her father’s public house in Wash- 
ington, who often with her fair hands served up 
to Gen. Andrew Jackson his favorite mug of flip 
when he wasa boarder at O’Neal’s tavern, while a 
Senator from Tennessee. Everybody familiar with 
Washington social and public life, thirty-five or 
forty years ago, remembers, of course, that she 
afterwards became the wife of one Timberlake, a 
purser in the navy, who subsequently committed 
suicide, leaving her a blooming widow with two or 
three children; and that a few years later she was 
married to General John H. Eaton, who, on Jack- 
son’s accession to the Presidency, became Secre- 
tary of War. How she was bitterly maligned, 
and socially tabooed, the wives of Vice-President 
Calhoun, Secretary Branch of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and other ladies of Cabinet ministers, refus- 
ing to associate with or even recognize her; how 
warmly and persistently-President Jackson, from 
his long attachment and friendship to the O’Neal 
family, vindicated her reputation from the asper- 
sions cast upon it, and how the spark of this so- 
cial controversy at last caused the explosion of 
Jackson’s first-formed Cabinet, I will not now at- 
tempt to relate in minute detail, though the recit- 
al would be a fascinating romance of real life to 
those of the present generation not conversant 
with the facts. When Gen. Eaton went abroad 
ina diplomatic capacity, she accompanied him, 
and charmed European society by her vivacity 
and tact as well as her personal comeliness and 
graces. For several years after his death, she lived 
here in comparative seclusion. About eleven years 
age, the faithless Itahan alluded to, who has 
brought grief and mortification to her declining 
years, opened a dancing-school in this city, which 
one of Mrs. Eaton’s grandchildren attended, soon 
forming a childlike attachment to the teacher, 
whom she was the means of introducing to her 
grandmother, who at length became inveigled 
into a marriage with him, notwithstanding the 
disparity »f their ages—he being undoubtedly in- 
fluenced mainly by a desire to get possession of her 
handsome worldly competence, left her by Gen. 
Eaton, and she being swayed by one of those 
strange freaks of fatality in which her sex some- 
times unaccountably indulge. Tie “rapidly-rush- 
ing river of time’’ has borne away nearly all the 
prominent public characters of the days when 
she was a reigning belle of the capital. Jackson, 
Calhoun, Taney, Duane, Branch, Van Buren, 
Cass, Woodbury, Benton, Clay, Webster, Adams, 
&c., &c., &e., and even Major Jack Downing, the 


with his venerable white locks flowing down his 
shoulders, reminding me, as I pass him often on 
the street, of the late Rev. Mr. Eaton, Episcopa- 
lian rector in Boston, whom he somewhat resem- 
bles. He was employed forty-five years upon 
one set of books. 


LEVERETT. 





- BRIEF NOTES. 


The Portland ‘‘Tanners,’’ two thousand strong, 


are willing to come to Boston for a display when- 


ever wanted. 

The Advertiser is negotiating for the engage- 
ment of ‘Warrington’? upon its columns—than 
which nothing could be more judicious. 

A communication from Hon. Charles G. Davis 


of Plymouth, covering his so-called ‘‘Johnson 


letter,’’ is necessarily deferred till next week. 
William Cumston, Esq., has been elected Pres- 


ident of the Metropolitan Railroad—a guarantee 
of good management and judicious enterprise. 


Gen. Wilson and Gov. Boutwell, after the ex- 


tra session of Congress, will proceed at once to 
Pennsylvania to help do up the necessary work. 


The President promises to instruct Gen. Thom- 


as to support the loyalists in ‘Tennessee, as 
against the butcher Forrest and the ‘“Kuklux 
Klan.” 


The federal oftice-holders appointed by Johnson 


who have not yet ‘‘declared,”’ can now safely come 
out. There isn’t the ghost of a chance for Sey 
mour. 


Henry Ward Beecher will speak in Boston, on 


the political situation, before the presidential elec- 
tion; but he will not lecture much during the 
coming season. 


The Tribune pays a handsome compliment to 


the Boston Republicans for the conception and 
spirit of their congratulatory meetings on Mon- 
day night last. 


The new Congressiunal delegation from Maine 


consists of—Ist district, John Lyneh; 2d dis 
trict, S. P. Morrill; 3d district, Jas. G. Blaine; 
4th district, Jno. C. Peters; 5th district, Eugene 
Hale. 


Will Mr. James Buttinton, Conservative-John- 


son Collector of Internal Revenue at Fall River, 
meet our allegation of purchasing his office with 
a denial over his own signature? 
last time of asking. 


This is the 


Gen. Chamberlain, the Governor-elect of Maine 


received the surrender of Gen. Lee at Appomat- 
tox. The second honor of the same character 
was yielded him on Monday when 55,000 of the 
soldiers of Lee ‘‘ gave in.’’ 


Sleepy Van Winkle, of anti-impeachment noto- 


riety,—slow, always—has declared for Grant. 
Where now is Henderson,—and that other beau- 
ty, Ross ‘ 
illustrious examples among their number. 


Let them all come out. They have 


The last figures from Maine are something 


like Grant’s despatches describing the capture of 
Lee’s army, every fresh one increasing the num- 
ber of prisoners and the amount of captured ma- 
terial of war. 
have been taken front, flank and rear. 


The rebels in both cases seem to 


Mr. Vallandigham notifies the Secretary of the 


Treasury that the appointment of radicals to office 
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Nasby of that period, are all gone. Probably the | in Ohio ‘‘must stop.” Mr. Vallandigham makes 
only persons now surviving, who were then of presidential candidates against their will—why not 
any considerable prominence, are Frances P. | snuba Secretary of the Treasury who declares for 
Blair, senior, and Amos Kendall, both now is the | V.’s presidential candidate? He owns both. 

‘lean and slippered pantaloon”’ and ‘‘shrunk hose,| The Georgia legislature has completed its work 
a world too wide,’’ and who walk only in the | by ousting the negro members who were before 
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i i ic life. He has sh a s 
— _ ines — pe _ ne has show? | the exertions of the good people, will surrender to 
genius for saying and doing the right thing at the |}, i again. 
right time that is as rare in our public men asitis{ I am unwilling to call such a party democratic. 


satisfactory in the contemplation. There has just | It petra ver any sense. , z is not * — 
‘ : : : to the natural meaning of the term, for a demo- 
come out, through the intervention of his father, crat is a friend of popular rights; nor is it 00 


time, but I guess we are some ways ahead of | seemed as if a potent but invisible wand in the} y, 
anybody but ourselves still, notwithstanding, hands of the host produced the delightful gastro- \ ermont and Maine as Indicators. 
MK, BURLINGAME’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN MASSA- | nomic developments which surprised all present. Maine joins her sister Vermont in emphatic 
- tu CHUSETTS. ; ‘ But Ll must make an end of this paragraph, though | protest against again submitting the control of 
he career of this young man is most remark- | its length is not proportionate to that of the din- 3 otic ; 
_ in its pct en No such | ner itself, which lasted, most enjoyably, from six ee seeds ee ee — 
good fortune ever betore befell an American in | to eleven P.M. |The majority of this company, emocrauc party: By <0, majori a j s } ) 
foreign lands. He comes back to us as Mr. Sum- | we hear, were substantial hunkers, it | she stands with her green-capped neighbor of a letter from the General, written daring the according to the examples of our history, for all 
ner oo “pet sp anersgprie = “raphe of the | whom had a bitter prejudice against Mr. Sumner; | 27,000 majority in proclaiming that until the pee period of a psig iO aye . —_ peg 3 nt cela: causes “bosons rr shady by-lanes of human life. And how changed | spared on account of the small quantity, one- 
inhabitants of the earth, and added to this is an | put after dinner he so interes ee Ee é 3 . = Bis : which serves to show brighter than ever the > : at; , ‘ tay: : : . , 
income of which each yearly installment is in it = é ages a ge - sod Repeedtinad! fruits of the great civil contest are realized the sterling qualities of the oe who is our honored | 2te¥ With his own hand the Declaration of In- the times! Some of the questions and political | eighth, of negro blood in their veins. The ingrat- 
self almost a turtune. And this too has come to | of an admiring cirele with whom he was discus- | Patty that saved the nation shall govern it! It is chieftain in this political contest, as he was the moan pape ea fas fet @ sencilla ie re ee eS ee Be Be et le 
one who, though always personally popular, was | sing political topics! —Ep. CoMMONWEALTH.] no small thing to roll up such majorities as these, caee elie a a sa sie Sik toe Toke —* at ~~ — “ : 7 ay it gr a were made the turning-points of the most strongly-| very legislature removed all disabilities from the 
and the deep significance of them are not always 1 ' contested elections, if now seriously propounded | rebels. 


not estimated highly in point of capacity when THE PRINCE LIBRARY. Jack ther d t; but h td 

he left us. Mr. Burlingame came originally to A small volume of about 160 pages, beautifully | ; : RS: military operations for a preserved ‘nationality. | ¥4ckson was another democrat, but he put down ‘ the § 
Boston to attend the Cambridge Law School, a | printed on’ tinted paper, and entitled, “Library of | recognized even by experienced politicians. To Its words are worth a hundred panegyrics from South Carolina ee ae _ and anew, would be deemed an irrelevancy and an! John Quincy Adams has accepted the Demo. to. ial 

poor boy, the son of a tavern keeper in Michigan. | the Rev. Thomas Prince, with memoir,” is lying | offset, man for man, every new recruit which the artial friends or political enthusiasts, speaking gave re — toast, é a panesthont pa | impertinence. Mrs. Timberlake-Eaton-Buchig- | cratic nomination for Governor. It is well. Mount 

I don’t know oe “ may have told es -§ — before me. It is mainly filled with a catalogue ot | Democracy can muster—every fault-finder, every a for his aE and qualificati ie . Gan alt patina boldiv saaceniins the ‘ane rights of | 22M is not only the relict of her former partners, | With Senator Sumner endorsed for reélection by wore 
revious time the first occasion on which 1 saw | the library collected by Mr. Prince, who was or- | jj i i " ; anity. i i | ic 4 i i ‘ all 
P e y collected Dy c disappointed office-seeker, the ignorant, base-born the volumes that could be printed from now to his all and the unity of the nation. Thus looking at | but a relic of the Jackson epoch. An old friend, the State Convention, and the son the nominee of ae 

this word, either in its natural bearing, or in the | now at my elbow, danced in a cotillon, in the] pp. Domocracy, the chances of Charles Francis 








him, but, as it was the first time he was seen at 
all in public here, and the beginning ot his singu- 
lar career, perhaps I may run the risk of sending 
ou a twice-told tale. It was in 1844. The 
Young Men’s Whig Club, which had Charles 
Francis Adams for its president, was holding a 
meeting in a room in Scollay'’s Building. Mr. 
Adams, whom we lads did not like—for a good 
many of us were only lads then—had been talk- 
ing prosily and jerkingly. We had tried to get 
out John C. Park, who was a great favorite. Mr. 
Park arose and directed his speech to the young 
men especially, claiming that they ought to be 
heared, and said that he had no doubt there were 
plenty of them present who could entertain the 
audience better than he, with whom they were 
all familiar. As he sat down, a young man, pale, 
nervous, and evidently dittident, arose. He an- 
nounced himself as a stranger to nearly all pres- 
eent, and apologized for speaking at all by saying 
that he was a native of Michigan, and that he de- 
sired to correct an erroneous impression that had 
been conveyed by one of the speakers who had 
preceded him, in given this State to the Demo- 
erats. After describing hopefully the prospects 
of the Whigs there, he gathered confidence for 
more remarks, and it soon became evident 
that a palpable hit was being made. That young 
man was Mr. Burlingame. He sat down with a 
reputation assured as an orator. Mr. Park com- 
itulated himself and his audience 


placently congr 
on the brilliant result of his appeal; and the next 


day the Whigs made arrangements for putting 
Mr. Burlingame at once into the canvass. A 


year or two later he married the daughter of one 


dained pastor of the Old South church in 1718, 
and discharged the duties of that office a full half 
century. Of the three great libraries of books 
and MSS. collected by Mather, Hutchinson and 
Prince, only the latter remains, and that is by no 
means entire. At his death, in 1758, Mr. Prince 
left, by will, his library as a trust to the Old South 
society ; it remained tor many years, and through 
the revolutionary war, deposited in the steeple of 
that ancient church; it has recently been pla 

by its custodians in the Boston Public Library, 
and the trustees of that institution will embody 

list of the publications which compose it, in their 
general catalogue to be published by-and-by. 
The books and MSS. in this library are 1519 in 
number, and doubtless constitute the most valua- 
ble collection of early theological literature on this 
continent. I could fill a column with curious 
matter gathered trom this book. Here are two or 
three quaint titles: ‘‘Riddles unriddled, or Chris- 
tian Paradoxes Broke open, swelling like a sweet 
Spice taken out of Boxes;’’ “A Choice Drop of 
Honey from the Rock Christ;’’ ‘The Gospel 
Treasure in earthen vessels ;’’ ‘‘The simple cob- 





| bler of Aggavvam in America, wiiling to help 
; mend his native country, lamentably tattered, 
| both in the upper leather and sole ;’’ “Early pie- 
| ty encouraged—a discourse occasioned by the 
death of a young woman of Malden, of the throat 
| distemper;’’ ‘The case of Satan’s fiery darts in 
Blasphemous Suggestions and Hellish annoy- 
ances.’" This book has been carefully edited by 
; the accomplished antiquarian, W. H. Whitmore, 
who also furnishes a brief memoir of Mr. Prince, 
and it must rank among the most valuable recent 


of the most prominent and wealthy of the Whig | additions to the treasures of the bibliophile. 











} and criminal, who naturally gravitate to the party 
' of ‘‘the largest liberty’’—is to do well; but to in- 
| crease in the ratio of two voters to one for all the 
| disaffected, ambitious and mercenary that the De- 
| mocracy can prevail upon to vote their ticket on 
| the eve of a Presidential election, is to do almost 
| hurculean deeds. And this is just what the Re- 
| publicans of Vermont and Maine have done—they 

have doubled their majorities of last year, while at 
the same time they have made nugatory all the 
| labors of the opposition for an increased vote, by 
| simply calling out more men than they, by the ab- 
solute superiority of the principles presented for 
common consideration. All hail to Maine! all 
| honors to Vermont! for this grand result—for to 
their devotion to the loyal cause in these State 
contests largely is due the set of the current 
through the nation which is to lead the Great 
Captain into the Presidential chair. 

Somebody has said that human nature is very 
much the same in all climates; and we all know 
that political human nature in this country cer- 
tainly is so. What interests and controls a voter 
on the warm slopes of the Vermont hills, or be- 
side the water-courses of Maine, interests and 
controls the voter in the great States of Ohio, In- 
diana and Pennsylvania. At this hour a deep 





inauguration. This is the material portion of the great examples of our history, we find that it is 
letter :— entirely inapplicable to a party which denies 
I move my headquarters to New Carthage to-| equal rights and palters with rebellion itself. 
morrow. This whole country is under water, ex- | Such a party is the rebel party and nothing else; 
cept strips of land behind the levees along the | and this is the name by which it should be known. 
river and bayous, and makes operations almost Look at the history of their leaders—rebels all, 
impossible. 1 struck upon a plan which I thought | rebels all. I mention those only who take an 
would give me a foothold on the east bank of the | active part. A party, like a man, is known by 
Mississippi before the enemy could offer any great | the company it keeps. Whata company ! Here 
resistance ; but the difficulty of the last one-and-a- | is Forrest, with the blood of Fort Pillow still 
half miles next to Carthage makes it so tedious hands; Semmes 
that the enemy cannot fail to discover my plans. | ‘“‘Alabama,’’ glorying in his piracies on our com- 
I am doing my best, and am full of hope for com-| merce; Wade Hampton, the South Carolina 
plete success. Time has been consumed, but it| store-master and cavalry officer of the rebellion; 
was absolutely impossible to avoid it. An attack | Beauregard, the rebel general, who telegraphed 
upon the rebel works at any time since I arrived | for the execution of abolition prisoners ; Stephens, 
here, must inevitably have resulted in the loss of| Toombs and Cobb, a Georgia triumvirate of 
a large portion of my army, if not in an entire | rebels; and at the head of this troop is none other 
defeat. There were but two points of land— | than Horatio Seymour of New York, who, with- 
Haines’ Bluff and Vicksburg itself—out of water | out actually enlisting in the rebellion, dallied with 
at any place from which troops could march. it, and addressed its fiendish representatives in 
These are thoroughly fortified, and it would be, New York as “friends. 
folly to attack them as long as there is a prospect | leaders and such a chief is the rebel party. 
of turning their position. J never expect to havean| Such a party, so filled and permeated by trea- 
} fe, a it is very son, 





idea ng ay 3 —— to doa sepa ae lle gogo yao 
act by the howlings of the press. It is pai to murder of his ro I 
me, ~ a matter at sonnel. to see the course pur-| again, let it be called the rebel party. This isa 
sued by some of the rs; but there is no une | most aegis a: Se 

i . Tha j its real character. By this 
ak chan kel TEay wn cudaien okee pace n it to judgment. If I could make my | 


. Were it not for the very natural desire | 





of proving myself equal to anything expected of|everywhere this just summons. It should go 


dripping from his hands; Semmes, fresh from the | 


army under my command gn cannot utter any shibboleth of loyalty. » 
badly whipped and can’t help it; but I have no! Every loyal word must stick in its throat, as 


sought a large command, and have no ambitious to se esas the repeniie, & cheuld | 


same set with her, in that far-off time, at a levee 
| given here in her honor, to gratify Old Hickory, 
, by Sir Richard Vaughn, then the British Minis- 
' ter; on which occasion the polished and adroit 

Van Buren, who knew the avenues to Jackson’s 
| favor, politely offering her his arm, escorted her 
| to the supper-table. 


| A WASHINGTON COPPERHEAD’S “IDEA OF MASBA- 
CHUSETTS POLITICS.” 


; here by Col. Thomas B. Florence, now a Dem- 


ocratic carpet-bag candidate for Congress from | to the public on Monday evening next. 


Adams tu be Senator recede rapidly from the vis- 
ion of Massachusetts men. 


The Republican State Committee of Ohio have 


held a conference with representative men from 
all parts of the State, and this comparison of 
notes affords the best encouragement. 
over fifteen hundred campaign-clubs organized, 
with others daily forming. The Republican ma- 


The so-called Constitutional Union, published | j°rity is estimated at 30,000 to 40,000. 


There are 


The tan-vats of Ward 10 will be opened again 
Several 


|a Philadelphia district, in an editorial, a few | master-workmen, as well as fellow-craftsmen and 
| evenings since, thus enlightened the public in| entered-apprentices, will take part in the new 
| reference to Seymour’s strength in the Bay State. | process of tanning the hides of copperheads, 
If its prediction does not “astonish the natives’’ | traitors, and enemies of their country generally. 
of that region, it at least affords them diversion. | N. 8.—The highest prices paid for hides, horns 


that State in 1864, it says :— 


will receive 


centers of radical strength.” 


A party with such After stating that McClelian had 43,745 votes in | and hoofs of copperheads. 


E. C. Bailey, Esq., of the Herald, has won the 


“We hazard nothing in saying that Seymour | Democratic nomination in the Third district of this 
thousand more votes in Massachu- State, now represented by Mr. Twicheil. It 


ci ’’ stuck in the throat of Macbeth, after the | setts than lellan did. This shows what fear- . . 
a 2 Therefore, I say | ful inroads conservatism is making in the very would be a satisfaction to partake of Mr. Bailey’s 
hospitality in Washington at any time, but for 


According to this, Seymour is to have 98,745 | the present we must deny ourselves in favor of 
votes in Massachusetts in November! If the Re-| the more circumspect and experienced T wichell. 





publicans of your State don’t vote Tom a leather | Business before pleasure, you know, brother 
medal for giving them notice betimes, so as to! Bailey! 
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The Independent says “if it were not that we 


New Yorkers have such an excellent candidate in 


Mr. Griswold, we would want to be acitizen of 
the Bay State, for the sake of voting for Mr. Claf- 


lin ”? 


When Grant met Pemberton at Vicksburg on 
the third of July, 1863, and told him his terms 
were “unconditional surrender,’’ Pemberton pout- 
ed, and declared he could sustain a siege for a 


long time yet. Grant’s only reply was, ‘Very 
well!’ This scene was repeated Monday in 
Maine. 
tinued, ‘very well!’’ 
render more complete. 
The great value of the good work the Repub- 
licans of Maine did Monday is that they have re- 
vealed to the whole country the unshaken faith 
of the people in the principles of our party, and 
in the integrity and ability of Grant. The State 


It will only make the sur- 


was splendidly canvassed by the chairman of the | 


State Committee, Hon. James G. Blaine, and the 
reward that follows hard and persistent work is 
Maine’s especial glory just now. 

Gentlemen having memoranda of little indebt- 
ednesses to the editor of the Commonwealth, on ac- 


count of the majority in Maine, are informed that |, 


we can be waited upon at 10 o’olock, this (Satur- 
day) forenoon, at office, No. 8 Bromfield strect. 


They will please approach in single file from 


Tremont street, quietly deposit their packages, 
and depart by the way of Washington street, to 
avoid any blocking-up of the thoroughfare. 

Henry Gwinn, a mulatto, who married a 
white teacher in the Berkeley street Sunday- 
school in this city, two or three years ago, with 
some ceremony, is making speeches for Seymour 
and Blair, in Georgia, his native State. His 
wife, when she 1arried him, is reported to have 
said that she had a husband capable of acting as 
porter in a store or as a member of Congress. 
Possibly he will come back as the representative 
of the Southern chivalry, to whom, judging from 
his complexion, he is nearly akin. 


The Committees on Printing and on the Engi- 
neer’s and Surveyor’s departments of the city gov- 
ernment have completed the new map of Boston 
with its late addition of territory, and have now 


a complete and accurate plan of every section of 


the city. East and South Boston, however, have 
to be given on a reduced plan, and inserted on 


If the Democrats desire the siege con- 


THE COM 





Business Notes. 

The Portland Water Bonds, offered by Spencer, Vira & 
Co., are among the best securities now offered for invest- 
ment. 
Messrs. JonpaN, MargsH & Co. are seasonably making a 
specialty of their ‘‘ Repellents,”’ or water-proofs. The fall 
rains and the winter snows will suggest the value of these 
garments. 
Messrs. J. H. Pray, Soxs & Co., who are always up with 
the demands of a popular trade, have some substantial Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Feltings’’—wide, heavy and brilliant in coloring, 
' which are a desideratum with many families. They should 
| be examined. 
Householders and others will see in our columns, this 
week, the advertisement of James G. Haynes, Harrison 
| avenue, who can set them out with almost every article 
needed in house-furnishing. It is a good place for excellent 

| goods at reasonable rates. 
| Mesers. WituiAM E. Bricot & Capen have some novelties 
| in Carpetings, which may be advantageously commended to 
| public attention. Of these are the French ‘‘Velonte” Car- 
| petings, which are gems of beauty. Before the fall fitting- 
out is decided upon, let our friends look in at this stock. 
RoBerts BROTHERS issue to-day, Mr. Alcott’s ‘‘Tablets,”’ 
which we notice in another column; a new edition of Miss 
Ingelow'’s Poems, complete in one volume, with portrait ; 
and Mr. Hope's ‘Book about Boys,” which promises well 
for alljuveniies. These are each substantial and handsome 
volumes. 








Musical Notes. 
Mr. Maretz -k has engaged an Italian and a German opera- 
troupe for an American tour the coming season. His Ital- 
iin troupe includes Mrs, Agatha States, Miss McCulloch, 
Brignoli, Ronconi, Orlandini, and three new names, Signora 
Rosa Collins, Mdlle. Louisa Duraud, and Signor Piccioli. For 
German opera he is said to have engaged La Grange, Mad- 
ame Rotter, Miss Jenny Appel, Habelmann, Wm. Formes, 
Hermanns and Herr Fischer Acton. Signor Antonucci is not 
| to bein Maretzek’s troupe. He has accepted an engage- 
| ment for Naples. 
| Itis settled beyond a matter of doubt that Mr. Mapleson 
| will visit this country the coming season, with his London 
| opera-troupe. The principals are Malle. Tietjens, Misa 
| Kellogg, Mdlle. Sinico, Signor Bulterini, and Mr. Santley, 
| the vistinguished baritone. Mr. Mapl will a 
| six or eight weeks’ season at the New York Academy of Mu- 
sic, October 15th. The salaries of the prominent artists are 
| set down as follows :—Tietjens, 85000 per month ; Kellogg, 
33200; Demerit Lablache, contralto, $1000; Bulterini, 
tenor, $2000; Firenzi, tenor, $1200; Santley, baritone, 
| $2200 ; Foli, basso, $1600; Arditi, conductor, $2000. 
| Mr. Grau’s French opera-troupe this season will include 
, Mdlles. Rosa-Belli, Goby-Fontenelle, Victoria Maurice, Rose 
Taillefeb, Adrienne Signy, and Elize Gabetta; and MM. 
| Corriar, Beckers, Bourgoin, Goby, Bataille and Maussey. 


| ‘‘Genevieve de Brabant” will be the first opera performed. 








Art Notes. 
| Church's New * Niagara,”—Messrs. Wiliiams & Everett 
‘have now on exhibition, at their gallery, Frederick E 
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the ‘‘crowd.’’ Her success corresponds with her agility, 
and her audiences are large. She has a marvellous faculty 
for provoking laughter and for winning applause. Her 
dance and her song are pleasant, she is very bright and 
merry, she is thoroughly absorbed in the business of popu- 
lar conquest, and everybody likes to see her for the sake of 
her fun. She has no power of characterization, her pathos 
is ridiculous, and her acting, judged in an artistic view, is 
of no account. Therefore we pass her impersonation of 
‘*Little Nell,” and ‘‘The Marchioness,”’ and give credit to 
Mr. Lewis for *:Dick Swiveller,”’ Mr. Weaver for *‘Quilp,” 
(though far better played by Mr. Coleman, who has mys- 
teriously disappeared without notice from the Selwyn com- 
pany,) and Mr. Leman for a very sweet and beautiful por- 
trayal of family affection, as ‘‘ Grandfather Trent.”’ Mr. 
John Brougham’s versatile pen has ‘set down” Lotta as a 
“Dramatic Cocktail,’ for the following reason :— 
‘* Because in Lotta we can see 
Artistic concentration 
Of — strength and piquancy— 

Lotta is at the Boston. 

Willard’s Theater is yet under acloud. The company bas 
been slightly improved, but the stars thus far have not 
emitted sufficient brilliancy to be discerned. Miss Jean 
Hosmer at present essays the highest walk of the drama, 
and fails in it. She is, in fact, so intolerable an actress that 
space should not be wasted in the recital of her many and 
miserable shortcomings. In such a case, indeed, silence is 
kindness. 

Mr. James Taylor, the comic singer now performing at the 
Theatre Comigue, is a personage of whom our readers should 
be advised. He is at once singer and actor, and his power 
of facial expression is a positive astonishment. Represent- 
ing two persons at the same time, without the aid of cos- 
tume or other extraneous contrivance, he yet repre-ents the 
character of each, in Lis expression of countenarce, so dis- 
tinctly as to render it hardly possible to believe that some 
witchcraft is not employed. He is supported by a compe- 
tent corps of singers, and the entertainment generally is 
pleasing. 

The new piece promised at the Museum has been post- 
poned until next Monday, in consequence, we learn, of the 
sudden and critical illness of Mr. Shewell. Various come- 
dies and farces, generslly well presented, have formed the 
staple of the past week’s attractions. 

The Howard Atheneum, like the Minstrel troupes, needs 
but a line, in which to inform the public that it thrives, 
that its specialties are changed weekly, and that the audi- 
ences continue large. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 


Political. 


The election of Monday last closed the most 
exciting and energetic campaign ever witnessed 
}in Maine. The vote is larger by some thousands 
than ever before thrown. The Republicans have 
carried every Congressional district, the closest by 
2500 majority. ‘They have carried every county, 
regaining the three that were carried by the 
Democrats last year. They have elected every 
Senator and seven-eighths of the House of Re- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Se ee 
NEW PAINTING 
—or— 


NIAGARA! 
On exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


219 Washington Street, opposite Franklin 
Sept. 12. tf 


tE- “CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS,” 

BY BRADFORD. 

This remarkable painting, exhibited both in this country 

and Europe, especially in London and Berlin, with such 
great success, is now on exhibition at the 

GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO., 
TREMONT STREET, 


before going into the collection of the owner, Le Grand 
Lockwood, Esq., of New York. tf Sept. 12. 


1@™ MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer atreet, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 

The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 
the interest on deposita at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. 











ee ‘MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 16th inst., by Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, Rob- 
ert Willard, M. D., of Boston, to Caroline, daughter of the 
late Judge Joseph Williamson, of Belfast, Me. 

16th inst., by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Joseph E. 8. Cony, of Au- 
gusta, Me., to Susan C., daughter of the late William Beck, 
of Boston. 

In Chelsea, 9th inst., by Rev. Mr. Mallalieu and Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Saxonville, Capt. John Gordon to Miss Emma L. R., 
daughter of Wm. C. Brown. 

10th inst., by Rev. A. H. Plumb, Courtland E. Hastings 
of New York, to Fi Amelia, youngest daughter of 
Hon. Charles Hubbard. 

In Brookline, 10th inst., by Rev. Dr. Thompson of Jamai- 
ca Plain, Mr. Moses Williams, Jr., to Miss Martha C. Finin- 





ley. 
In Dorchester, 10th inst., by the Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Mr. 
Charles H. Moseley to Miss M. Louisa Glover. 





DEATHS. 








In this city, 8th inst., Mr. John Blackler, 96. Also, 9th 
inst.. his daughter Rachel, 36. 
12th inst., of pneumonia, Henning H. Ronne, acting Vice- 
Consul of Denmark. 
In Cambridgeport, 17th inst., of apoplexy, Dr. George P. 
Backus, 64. 
In Brookline, 11th inst., Andrew Cunningham Dorr, 64. 
In Dorchester, llth inst., Alford Dyer, infant son of Da - 
vid and Georgie K. Winslow, 7 mos. 
In Canton, 14th inst., Ann Kinsley, 60. 
In Somerville, 10th inst., Major Joseph M. Bell, 44. 
In Winchester, 14th inst., Nellie M., wife of Horace A. 


the margin of the large map. We hope the En-| Gnurch’s new picture of “ Niagara,” the same that was 
gineer’s department will one day draw a map Of | painted for the Paris Exposition. The artist has already 
Boston which will give those important sections | painted the + Horse-Shoe Fall,” and Under Niagara,” but 


Pratt, and daughter of William Pratt. 
In Ipswich, l4th inst., Augustine Heard, of Boston, 83. 
In Gloucester, 1(th inst., Mrs. Eliza A. Leighton, 67. 
In New York City, 13th inst., William Emerson, formerly 


presentatives. They have rolled up a popular 
majority for Governor Chamberlain of 23,000. 
The majority last year was 11,300, and their 


in their relative positions to the city at large, and 
upon the same scale as the rest as to size. 

There was a meeting of the opponents of Gen. 
Butler, in this city, last Saturday, which was 
somewhat substantial in influence and means. 
Those present claim that $50,000 can be raised 
in State street to defeat the General’s re¢lection 
—by public meetings, and proper influences, of 
course. A humorous view of the deliberations 
is found in the statememt that a Boston lawyer, 
residing in Cambrilge, is willing to run against 
the General!—and this from those who, in good 


part, objected originally to Butler’s coming into | 


Essex county for his Congressional honors! 

Hon. Edward McPherson, Cierk of the House 
of Representatives, publishes the vote of the 
House (1862) on concurring with the Senate’s 


- amendment to the legal-tender bill, whereby the 


interest on the five-twenty bonds was made pay- 
able in coin. On this proposition alk the Demo- 
erats but two, Bailey of Pennsylvania, and Noell | 
of Missouri, voted to pay the interest in gold, in- | 


| this ‘‘new’’ Niagara takes in the whole sweep of the Ameri- 
; can and English Falls, from a point of view on the American 
| side. It is the most comprehensive attempt yet made to 

‘paint Niagara,’ and a new triumph for Mr. Church as 
| draftsman, colorist and po-t. Such a picture appals de- 
| scription, and can only be appreciated by the patient study 
of hours. The impressiveness of the general effect is felt at 
| once, but the exquisite beauty of the minor details is re- 
vealed only to the careful observer. It isa picture to be 
thought imto, as well as looked at, and can only be criti- 
cised after the fullest perception of what the artist de- 
signed, and of what he has actually accomplished. Ruskin, 
when he first saw this ‘* Niagara,’’ pointed out an effect of 
light upon water which he declared he had often seen in na- 
ture, especially among the Swiss waterfalls, but never be- 
fore on canvas ; and so perfect is the optical illusion of the 
| iris, in the same picture, that the critical author of the 
| ‘* Modern Painters’’ weut to the window and examined the 
| glass, evidently attributing the prismatic bow to the refrac- 
| tion of thesun. The picture is, like the waterfall itself, 
| stupendous in its magnificence. A good chromo of the pic- 
| ture, executed in Paris, is for sale by the exhibitors. 
| The grand picture of ‘Crushed by Icebergs,’’ by Brad- 
ford, still remains on exhibition at Childs’ gallery, and is 
| receiving large patronage. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Murray, the eminent English painter in 
water-colors, is this week to transfer her studies from Bos- 





cluding Pendleton, Vallandigham, Cox, English, | ton to New York, where she has taken spacious rooms in 


and several others of the prominent howlers who ag alates ee cae agi =e — 
artist, Dut one who we hew how make her ents 


are now endeavoring to incite the people against | 


a measure which they then endeavored to make 
unpopular, but on a very different tack! 


The endorsement of Senator Sumner by the | 


Republicans of Massachusetts was most hearty 
and emphatic. And the fact that the resolution 
of approval was reported and read by Mr. R. H. 
Dana, Jr., who in 1862 did his best to defeat a 
similar resolution in the convention of that year, 
is suggestive of the great change which has come 
over the minds of the people of Massachusetts in 
relation to their senior Senator, a change which 
no man more cheerfully and honorably recognizes 
than Mr. Dana. Mr. Webster in his best days 
was not as strong in the confidence of the people 
of Massachusetts as Mr. Sumner now is, and even 
without this formal endorsement of the conven- 


agreeable to society. 


| 





Dramatic Notes. 


The returning army of summer absentee: rush to the 
theater straightway as a means of advising their friends that 
they are at home, and eager for excitement, which shall 
either compensate for stupidity endured, or continue the 
diversion which may not now be gained from mountain 
| rambles, moonlight sails, fresh flirtation, or the evening 
| hop. Asa consequence, the universal managerial heart pal- 
| pitates with pleasure, its pulse beats high, and its energy is 
| stimulated for new triumphs. Thus the theatrical season is 
never so interesting as at this period. The theaters are all 
cleanly, the scenery is fresh, the auditoriums are free from 
accumulated dust, the actors are unwearied, the plays are 
| of the best, and the audiences—ever bent on something 
| new—are especially disposed to be pleased. Would that 
| such a state of things might continue! 

Since our last issue, Arnold’s comedy of ‘‘ Man and Wife”’ 





average majority for the past twelve years has 
been 15,600. In the great triumph of 1860 they 
had 16,000, and in 1864 they had 18,000. The 
victory of Monday is by far the most brilliant that 
was ever won by the Republican party in Maine, 
and it has been achieved over the most persistent 
and maddened efforts of the Democracy. Maine 
will throw 30,000 majority for Grant and Colfax 
in November. 
Religious. 

Rev. Mr. Barnes who offended his Baptist 
charge at Melrose, by inviting all Christians to 
the communion, and was dismissed therefore, 
now preaches at the Unitarian church in the same 
town to alarge and enthusiastic congregation of 
Unitarians, Universalists, Spiritualists and dis- 
senting Baptists. 

The female element came out strong in the or- 
dination of Rev. W. G. Haskell over the Univer- 
salist parish at Marblehead on Wednesday. The 
sermon was by Rev. H. R. Nye of this city; Rev. 
Miss Brown and Rev. Mrs. Hanaford assisted 
Rev. Mr. Vibbert in the “laying on of hands;’’ 
Rev. Mrs. Hanaford also gave the charge to the 
pastor, and Rev. Miss Brown made the conclud- 
prayer. The Universalists have quietly conceded 
women’s rights, without controversy or schism 

Rev. T. K. Beecher reasonably objects to the 
compulsory hospitality called for by Christian 
and other conventions. He says: ‘No man can 
claim hospitality as his due, nor murmur when 
none is extended to him. We trust that no intel- 
ligent Christian householder will be shamed, or 
dragooned, or scolded into hospitality. As well 
put thumb-screws on a pretty girl to extort a kiss. 
And whenever, hereafter, any convention comes 
to town, our advice to Christians is, invite and | 
entertain as many guests as vou can afford to and 
can really enjoy. Not one more. 

Rev. J. W. Cracraft, Episcopal rector at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, has addressed a letter to Bishop Mcll- 
vaine, withdrawing himself from the ministry of | 
the church. He gives as reasons for this act, that | 
the language of the prayer-book teaches the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, the spiritual efficacy of 
the sacraments, regeneration by baptism, and the 
power of the priest to give absolution; and he 
says he sees no prospect of amending the prayer- 
book so as to bring it up to the evangelical opin- 
ions of the age, but the tendency is the other way, 
and the ritualists an sramentarians are likely 






of Concord, 68. 





NEW CARPETINGS. 


ee 


September 10th. 





PER STEAMER PALMYRA, 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
: — OF THE — 
English and Continental Markets. 
Being ‘‘ NEW THINGS ”? in 


FRENCH VELONTE 


CA RPE TS, 


Saxony. 
Royal Wilton, 
English Brussels, 
— AND— 


English Oil Cloths. 


WM. E. BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


328 & 330 Washington 8t., 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE. 
lt 





ENGLISH FELTINGS. 





JUST LANDED, 
TWENTY I3ALES, 


Im 3-4, Ged, 10-4, 123-4, 14-4 and 16-4 
Widths, 


Heavy Goods, 


Brilliant Patterns and Colors. 


has been produced at Selwyn’s in a very praiseworthy man- 
ner. It is a dead-and-alive acting piece, lacking in vitality 
as in originality, and dragged heavily. 1t was brought out 
| for the specitic purpose of introducing Mr. Thomas Barry, 
on the fourteenth anniversary of his opening the Boston 
At the last meeting of the Boston School Com- | Theater, and we find him to be the same dignified, precise, 
i Mr. F. H. Underwood, one of the mem- ae ey Se en 
mittee, Sir . : formerly. Miss Harris, too, strange to say, was oppressed 
bers, submitted an order contemplating the estab- | yith a spirit of dull heaviness, and did herself marked in- 
lishment of a city university where all the’ justice; Mc. Ketchum entirely mistook the drift of the 
branches of a comprehensive liberal education | character of “Ponder,” and made himself offensively gro- 
shall be taught. In the public schools of the city | *4¥e: Mr. Billings was absurd in bis stupid pomposity, 
ae < | and Miss Anderson, as usual, needed an electric shock. Mr. 
there are about 33,000 children. | Griffith's ‘Sir Willoughby” was a well-considered, natural 
number in the Latin School for the year was 299; | ana delightful renditiou ; and Mr. Vandenboff, who nightly 
in the High School, 284; in the Roxbury High | grows in public favor, was thoroughly successtul as “Charles 
School, 51. Only about 600 boys out of the 33,- | Austencourt.”” Mrs. Barry, as “Helen,” was fairly in her 
000 pupils, of both sexes, are receiving instruction | element, and played the part with earnestness and a good 
u " : —- degree of girlish grace andabandon. Mr. Pearson appeared 
in the higher branches of education. The reme- es axtracedinaty: bilvnathign na”) Dediehen*\ snk aakeed 
dy is a great popular institution, combining, Un- {nto its humorous side with great zest. Mr. Pearson, ina 
der improved methods, the studies now prosecut- | certain line of parts—of which “O’Dedimus”’ is one—is an 
ed in the Latin and High Schools, and in the | str of much merit; butit is his fault or misfortune—we do 
comprehensive varity of its instruction enabling ee oe rapes " maaeseage eens 
: : ; | business which neither fits his style or capacity. It is to be 
the pupils to choose that course of studies most | hoped that ‘‘Man and Wife’ will not be repeated.—Turning 
adapted to their special faculty and objects in life. | from darkness t0 light, we come to speak of the second nov- 
‘There is merit in this plan, which we trust will | elty of the season, which is Boucicault’s ‘Irish Heiress,” 
admirably presented on Tuesday evening last. Its fault is 
; : Z e its leagth, but the interest is variously sustained, through 
The following gossip has a national interest. | plots aud counterplota, and the unraveling thereof, so that 
We trust Speaker Colfax will not lose his popu- | the feeling one bears away frou the theater at its close is 
larity among the ladies by its announcement prior | one of satisfaction. The prominent character is that of “Sir 
to the presidential election !— William Stanmore,” in which Mr Vandenhoff was seen to 
The gossips are right at last in making a mat- | ~~ — ee ee ud ee 
rimonial connection for Speaker Colfax. He is | °° 1" Beston. Some there are who thought him tame, but 
“engaged” to Miss Nellie Wade, a niece of Sena- | 84 character after Boucicault’s own heart—in which he, 
tor Wade of Ohio, and one ot the family-party | himself, would shine (for it should he remembered that ‘Sir 
that accompanied the Speaker on his late trip Ch ries Coldstream” is the only part in which he was ever 
among the Rocky Mountains. She is a sweet, tolerable as an actor)—requiring coolness, self-possession, 
sensible, accomplished lady of 30 years, an Ohio calculation and cunning. It could not have been more 
farmer's daughter, quite worthy the place she | clearly conceived or more neatly executed thin by Mr. Van- 
bas won in the heart of the second man in pub-! denhotf, who unquestionably took the honor of the perform- 
lic life in the nation, and of the position by his | ance Dressed with admirable taste and appropriateness, 
side in home and in society she is destined SOON | spoken with intelligence and refinement, and borne with the 
to take. Her father, the brother of the Ohio Sen- | wuitivated assurance of a complete man of the world, the 
ator, died several years ago, and she spent part representation will long be remembered as a masterpiece of 
of a winter in Washington with her uncle O70 | petete dcamatic cliet. ln weed seated & pei- 
years since, when the acquaintance began with | formance was that of “ Perey Ardent,” by Mr. F ‘ck 
Mr. Colfax and his family which has ripened into | eng 


tion, it is not probable that he would have met 
with any opposition from the Republican mem- 
bers of the legislature next winter.—//urtford 


Courant. 





The average 





be duly considered. 






He acknowledges the 
.. sition of Bishop Mcll- 
$ nearly alone, and he and 
the few who act with him will soon be subjugated. 
Mr. Cracraft sees no prospect of the organization 
of a reformed Episcopal church. 





For sale, to the Trade or at Retail, by 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washington Street, 





Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. And 23 Franklin St. 
The State constables on Saturday cleaned out a) Sept. 19 2t 


age office in Congress square, and arrested J.) — -—— 
7. Snow, Charles Snow, Stephen W. Smith | “3 > 
and John Waterhouse, charged with dealing in | THIS DAY. 
policies. 

Fifteen bids for the Hoosac Tunnel contract | 

were sent into the Executive Council. Twoof,;TABLETS. By A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 
the bids were for doing the work by sections.| — ¢lled cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. 
Messrs. Odiorne, Carpenter and Gardiner, the | II. 

lowest bidders, who offered to do the whole work | JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. A New Edition, 
tor 34,270,000, and who were required to give | complete in one volume, with Portrait. Cloth, bev- 
sureties in half a million of dollars before obtain-| —giied, gilt top and side. Price $2 25. 

ing the contract, appeared before the Council a 
Tuesday, with Gen. Butler and A. B. Merrill,| Te extreme beauty and cheapness of this new edition will 
Esq., as counsel, who argued that the surety re-  ™ke it the favorite. 

quired is not reasonable. Mr. Monson, the con- II. 

tractor for filling the Back Bay territory, is next | 4 BOOK ABOUT Boys. By A. RK. HOPE, author 
on the list of bidders to Messrs. Odiorne, Carpen- | of *‘A Book about Dominoes.”’ 16mo., Cloth. Price 
ter and Gardiner. $1.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS. . sas 

: ‘‘A pleasant flavor of humor, a prevailing kindliness, and 
Operations have commenced on the central a thorough knowledge of the subject in all its branches. It 
shaft of the Hoosac tunnel by bailing out the , Wil! be liked by boys themselves and by ol ter folks who 
water. It is expected that it will require about | ‘*** *” interest in the ‘young people.’ Daily News 
two weeks. As much speculation is afloat in re- | é : 
lation to the state of the dead bodies at the bot-| Se! by all Booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the Pub- 


tom, it may not be uninteresting to state, upon lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


l6mo., bev- 





the authority of an English gentleman who has | 
visited the works, that the gas took fire in a deep | 
colliery in Wales while men were at work, and, 


water being let on to put it out, after thirty years | Sept: 19 BOSTON. lt 
the dead were taken out, upon the reopening of —-—-—--— pact 
the mine, unchanged. The bodies dissolved | i 

It will there- | PORTLAND 


when exposed to the air, however. 
fore be presumed that these bodies will not be 
changed very much, when found. W A T E R C 0 M P A N Y 
The proprietor of the ‘headless rooster’’ hav- | 

6 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


ing attempted to exhibit in Lynn without a li-| 
cense, his bird was seized, examined, and f 

d found First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


to be a “‘regular’’ hen with a false neck and feath- | 
ers strapped on over her own head, as Henry 

Bergh of the New York : nti-cruelty society said BOSTON IN GOLD, AND FREE OF 
some time ago. The owner is now held on the. GOVERNMENT Tax 


this interesting relationship so pleasant for all | 
the Speaker’s friends to know, and so promising | 
to his happiness for the future. The Rocky 


Robinson 


The representation was quite ardent enough, it 


is true, but was so crowded with the unpleasant manner- 
isms of this actor as to be simply foolish. Enthusiasm may 


be manifested without the gesticulations of a lunatic, and 
without spasmouic ‘‘ohs"’ and ‘‘ahs."’ and similar grunts, 
which co not indicate animal spirits, dnd mean nothing but 
: ' a sheer igoorance of what else todo. Mr. Robinson cannot 
Binckley went to Gotham be surpassed as **Farmer Allen,” in ‘Dora’; his ‘Sir Ber- 
As a carpet-bag detective ; | nard Harleigh,”’ in “Dreams of Delusion,” isa triumph of 
nd in his talk with Courtney art; and his ‘John Leigh,” in “‘Hun wn,” is a choice 
And int Ik with ¢ \ | d John Leigh Hunted Do b 
Was saucily refleetive. } and touching piece of acting; but his attempts at light 
Courtney answered strongly | comedy are painful to witness, and should be made less fre- 
eee ES uently.” Mrs. Barry also betrayed her weakness as the 
But didn’t want to linger; : ; : : 2 ; 
: 3 ‘Irish heiress.’’ This character she made impulsive enough, 
Binckley rushed to stop him, but not naturally so, and her dilution of the brogue became 
And somehow pinched his finger. “small by degrees and beautifully less’’ as the play pro- 
Courtney pushed him over, | gressed. Mr. LeMoyne, who appeared for the first time at 
And tweak'd his whiskers smartly, aegis os Ke tine coon, a saioesnse han 
nu? : . ‘ in a part which, he tells us, he never seen ac re. 
W hile their further conversation Us ine versatile and capsbinaities, whe @i8 be Gand sole 
Was worded somewliat tartly! able in many ways during the season. Mr. Griffith:, and 
Before he had recover'd Miss Morant, and Miss Harris, were positively inimitable in 
From this fell disaster, their respective roles, and Mr. Ketchum gained great credit 
Binckley ran to Washington by his natural, sensible and piquant representation of the 
. is Sout i 8 French owes, Mr. Daly, also, who is uniformly a faithful 
oO te us lord and master, actor, made the most of a preachy part. To sum up, we 
Who said to him, ‘‘Don't cry so! 
Think how doubly 7’m embarrassed, 
While you, my favor’d fellow, 


Mountains whispered the sweet secret to the 
world, and congratulations are echoed back from 
all quarters to both parties. 


must say, as we intimated at first, that this entertainment 
is agreeable, satisfying, and should be repeated. The acene- 
Ty was superb—the moonlight being managed with proprie- 
Got only slightly Aair-ass’d! 
Now stop and rest here, Binckley, 
And where your beard got puil'd out, 


ty and good effect. 
Put hair, from your head so bushy, 
And soon it will be fudl’d out. 
You see the point, my beauty! 
Tre remedy is sure, sir; 
For the hair of the self-same puppy 
Is homeopathic cure, sir!’’ 


' nounced as ‘‘charming,"’ whose name is said to be Charlotte 


, adozen years ago. She understands burlesque ; plays the 


‘and jumps into popular applause ; does a *‘walk around” 
with vigor and the requisite amount of squirming ; borders 


Dramatic art is vot greatly profited by Miss Lotta, an- 


Crabtree, and whose age must be about twenty-eight, since 
she acted at Maguire's Theater in San Francisco some ten or 


banjo with a genuine Ethiopian grace and vim ; hops, skips 


upon coarseness in manner and motion ; indulges in inces- 


charges of exhibiting without a license and of ob; | 
taining money on false pretenses. 
William Emerson, a brother of Ralph Waldo | 
Emerson, died in Concord, Mass., on Sunday, in| 
the 68th year of his age. He was formerly a 
practising lawyer in New York city. 
A sand bank caved in_upon several children in 
Milford a few days since. Three were taken 
out dead, and the fourth has died since of inju- 
ries received. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
A charming young widow of Bristol fixed her 
atfections on a young officer, and her parents at- | 
tempted to unfix them by having a guardian ap- 
pointed over her. The love-bound couple, how- 
ever, getting wind of the affair, quietly slippeq 
into another county and a parson soon provided 
the willful widow with a guardian of her own 
choosing. 

IN GENERAL. 
Whalen, the murderer of Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee, has been sentenced to be hanged on the 
10th of October next. : 


Foreign. 
Both the Emperor of France and the King of 
Prussia are making military “nspections, and 
both say that nothing menaces the peace of Eu- 
rope. 
One of the most fearful earthquakes of modern | 


South America. Peru, Ecuador and Chili have 
suffered the loss of thirty-two thousand lives, 


| current expenses. This fact give the Bonds an established 


: — , correct in text, ti 
times has just taken place on the West coast of. prt cane oat “es ee de aac 


DUE IN 1888. 





The City of Portland has granted the right of way in the 
streets to the Company, and the pipes are now being laid, 
and water will be introduced from Sebago Lake during the 
autumn of 1868. The applications of the water-takers now 
made insure an income sufficient to pay interest on the 
Bonds, create a Sinking Fund for their redemption, and pay 


value of unquestionable security. These Bonds are offered 
at par, and are recommended by some of the best citizens of 
Portland as a safe and profitable investment. At 4° per 
cent. premium for gold they pay a net income of 8 4-10 per 
cent. per annum. 


FOR 8ALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


13 Congress St., Boston. 
Sept. 19. lt 











RDAY. SEPTEM 


BER 19, 1868. 





REPELLENTS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


ARE RECEIVING DAILY 


PROM THE 


Chelsea and Adriatic Mills, 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


—or— 


For Ladies’ Dresses and Waterproofs. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


WINTHROP SQUARE, 


—AND— 





242 to 250 Washington Street. 
Sept. 19. lt 


HOUSE 


— 


GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nos. 162, 164, and 168 Harrison Ave. 





Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces. 
and Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia, and Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 
Brushes, Brooms, Mats, &c., &e. 


Stoves, 


ed to. 


3m Sept. 19. 


AMERICAN SILKS. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


the ENTIRE PRODUCTION of their celebrated Mill in 
AMERICAN 


GROS GRAIN BLACK SILK. 


These goods have been manufactured in this country for 
the first time within the past year, and the sternest tests 
have proved them to possess great merit. Full in weight, 
beautiful in fabric, and handsome in appearance, they are 
also durable, and the best value in Black Silk which a lady 
can make into adress. Toall who have worn them they 
have given entire satisfaction. The price of these silks is 


ONLY $2.50 PER YARD AT RETAIL, 


the extraordinary cheapness of which is accounted for by 
the fact that 85 per cent. of the raw material of which they 
are made, comes into the country absolutely free from im- 
port duties. And we confiaently assert that, at this price, 
we are giving the public a silk which, in the same weight 
and quality, could not be imported from Lyons for a much 
larger sum, thereby insuring to our customers @ clear and 
actual saving of. at least, fifteen to twenty-flre dollars on 
each dress.. 
Regarding the honesty of this silk, no more competent or 
conclusive testimony can be asked than is presented in the 
following certificate :— 


HarrrorpD, Aug. 17, 1868. 
Messrs. JORDAN, Marsu & Co. 

Dear Sirs,—In response to your query we beg to assure 
you that, in offering our make of Black Gros Grain Silks to 
the public. you have our guaranty that they are all silk in 
every single fiber and thread. Those manufacturers and 
members of the trade who have examined them, have paid 
us earnest compliment on the quality of the production, 
and it is very gratifying to us to know that wherever used, 
thus far, our goods have given unlimited satisfaction. 
Very truly, your friends, 


(Signed) CHENEY BROS. 





If the American people desire to see gold at par, the first 
step they can take towards it is to wear American goods ; 
and here is an opportunity which even our most fashiona- 
ble women may embrace without condescension, or vio- 
lence to their tastes. These 


AMERICAN BLACK SILKS 


are now on exhibition at the counters of 


OUR RETAIL 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


AT RETAIL, 


STORE. 


242 to 250 Washington St. 


AT WHOLESALE, 


Winthrop Square. 
Sept. 12. 2t 








AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 

Quincy Hall, Boston. 

53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Aug. 1. 3m 





PATENT 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES. 





REPELLENTS, 


Furniture, Carpeting, 


Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office | 


All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend- | C1. $2.00 


Tuke pleasure in announcing to tue trade that they have 
contracted with Messrs. CHENEY BROS., of Hartford, for 


L. A. ELLIOT & Co. 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





a Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 


| “THE COMMONWEALTH.” 








An Independent and Progressiv 


RADIAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 





All booksellers have them. at Sept. 12. 





AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 





Tue Largest First-Crass Horet 1s New Encuanp.—Con- 





Tachers. tf July 4 
HURD & HOUGHTON’S 
DEVOTED TO 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ARE : 

PEABODY'S REMINISCENCES .................. $1.50 ALL GOOD CAUSES, 

LAMARTINE’S FIOR D'ALIZA................... 1.25 

TROWBRIDGE’S VAGABONDS................... 2.25 —aXD — 

SARMIENTO’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC......... 2.00 

LIFE OF FREDRIKA BREMER.................. 2.00 

Especially Having a General Interes 


—-wN— 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


; taining Vertical Railway; Apartments with Bathing and | 


Water Convenieaces connecting; Billiard Halls, Telegraph 


7 FURNISHING | Office, and Cafe. 


Proprietors. 12t 





FOR ORGAN STUDY 
AND PRACTICE USE “ ZUNDELL’S MODERN SCHOOL.” 
A New and Progressive Method. In 3 Parts. By Joun ZuN- 
DELL, Organist and Director of Music at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Part 1. History and De-cription of the 
Organ; Elementary Instruction ; Exercises and Voluntaries 
lin all Styles of Organ Playing (without pedals). Part 11. 
Pedal Playing. Part IIL. Comb nation of Steps; Volunta- 
Ties, and Pieces suited to all occasions. Price of each Part, 
The 3 Parts complete in 1 volume, Boards, $4.00 
Mailed Free. OLIVER DITSON. PuBLisuERs, 
Sept. 5. Bt 277 Washington St. 


LEWIS RICE & SON, 


HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING 

} PLUMMER & WILDER, 
General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromitield street, Boston. 
July 25. 3m 


WOOD HANGINGS. 
THE WOOD HANGINGS COMPANY, 


—AT— 





Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts of the World 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 
— Or — 


The Ilighest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


WEEKLY) 







































“COMMONWEALTH” 


43 Summer street, 


Is now doing the most beautiful and satisfactory work. 





Their wood has now been on plastered walls through cold 
and hot weather, and has borne the tests of steam and 
furnace heat, without cracking or peeling. It stands just 
as wel! as paper, and in some cases better. 
The Company has done a large amouat of work in this 
vicinity, and it has given the most 
PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
NOTHING COULD BE MORE BRAUTIFUL UPON THE 
WALLS OF 
Dining Rooms, 
Ilalls, 
Libraries, 
Chambers, 
Vestibules, or 
Bath Rooms, 
than the various kinds of wood which are used, some of 
which are very rare 
The Company Warrant their Work. 


Orders received at 
45 Summer street, 


Aug. 29. (Up One Flight.) 4t 


WASHING MACHINE 


— AND — 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitality of its editor will allow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible 


That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. My only complaint ls I 
have to read the whole of it.” : - . 


Says a prominent clergyman,— 

“‘L enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
think I get so surely my money's worth. The uncom pro- 
tmising radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . . . I re- 


Joice that Boston has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 


Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts,— 


“Tam very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 
read it with great interest. I hope jou will centinue to 
wield the axe manfully.”’ 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 

































“It gives me pleasure to anticipate another year’s reading 
ot your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 








ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBIN- 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 


And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTY’S WASH 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING 
ER are a real success and save their cost in clothing every 
year, besides saving more than half the Time and Labor of 
washing. Send the retail price,—Washer, $14, extra Wring- 
er, $9,—and we will forward either or both machines, free of 
freight, to places where no one is selling, and so sure are we 
that they will be liked, that we agree to refund the money 
if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, 
after a month's trial aceording to directions. 

Large discounts to canvassers and the trade everywhere. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


General Agent, 97 Water Street, Boston. 


P.8.—Wringers of all kinds repaired. eop6m Apr. 1S. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 


TOYS AND GAMES, 


at very low prices, to make room for fall importations. An 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to purchasers desir- 
ing goods of this kind. 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 











THE 
FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes and all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MOST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAST INJURY. 


No Labor: No Wear!!: No Tear!!! 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
gallons in 30 minutes, extractiug all dirt. grease or impurity 
from the fabric without application to the washboard ; only 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
and white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
paratus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in operation at 


POND & DUNCKLEE'S, 


87 Blackstone street. 


PATENT 





Wire and other improved styles of MOSQUITO WIN- 
DOW SCREENS made to order and put up by 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washingten St., Boston. 
Aug. 1. 2m 


ALLEN’S 


'LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


_ _. | eneased in four-fifths Lead, forming a PERFECT UNION. 


Manufactured under Patents of the 
Colwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Co. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
mon lead Pipe. One-pretH of its thickness is PURE TIN, 
Wa- 
ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the TIN 
18 AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE OF TWICE THE 
WEIGHT PER FOOT. 





New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili- | 


|8 
| ground in oil, Rep Leap, Litaarce, Leap Pire, Tin Pipe, 


Sneet Leap, Cast Iron Pirg anv Fittinos, Pumps, &c., &e. 
Manufactured by 


COSTS LESS PERK FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
SAME STRENGTH. 
Also. superior qualities of Wurre Lrap and Zinc, dry and 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford ,— 


“T cannot do without the Commonwealth’s sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politics, its worthy notice and discussion 
of social and scientitic topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 


A lady writes,— 

_ “I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But I trust we shall not be wholly lett to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 


The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Christian. 


The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. Itisa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Philadelphia City Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established ‘institution,’ 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly ‘‘Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,”’ the Boston Commonwealth fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially from the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in its hand- 
some columns, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
with the gospel of goodwill and hopeful human faith, which 
it proclaims, and glories in upholding. With so dauntiless 
a band at the helm, and ita choice contributors and corres- 
pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Comnon 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 
held by its present readers. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, One year, to city subscribers....... 83.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers.......2.60 


CH Remit funds im Money Onpers or Reoistersp Lat 


TERS to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 
(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


8 Bremfield Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Deveushire Street, Besten. 

0. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 

J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





































































wes in the execution of 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J H. CHADWICK & CO., AGENts, 


|S hepseeceence KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


| of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, — 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the | 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 4 








~ WILLIAM DOOGUE | 
+ sata gtd furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni:s, | 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS | 


messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, ; 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Street, 


July 4 BErweeN ComMON AND WARRENTON. 32 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 





LIBRETTOS 
OF ALL NEW OPERAS are added to “ DITSON & CO.'S 
SERIES " as sood as they resch this country. This edition 
of Librettos is universally pronounced superior to all oth- 


ular. Price 3) cts. each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Prsusaess. 
3t 277 Washington street. 





towns have been more or less thoroughly lev mM 
One United States vessel has been destroyed, | 


! 


ful, and South American charity is tested as it 





sant clap-trap ; and seems bound to pander to the taste of 


has never been before. 


and property valued at $300,000,000. Tventy) —————————— 


to salt water. Of course the suffering ia oe 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 


factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 


49 & 53 Broad street, Boston. | WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURPR 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
SDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 4. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RUOADES. 
6m 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


as GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The beautiful new Al Clipper-Ship, 


—s 


these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded SOUTHERN CROSS, 
to W. BAKEK & CO . 
Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- ATKINS HUGHPS............,.....- ComMasDER, 


is now receiving cargo for the above port, and will be 
promptly despatched 


Also, pure Chocolate for confectioners’ use, and pa : 
Shippers will oblige by the early delivery of their engage- 


Sold b rs generally, and may be obtained by the | ments. 
trade < aang . For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, No, 114 
State street. ; 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard é& 
Co. Sept. 19. 





& WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 





Offers a thorough and practical general education. founded 
upon the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, En- 
glish and other modern , and mental and polit- 
ical science ; also, a full course of studies ex- 
ercises for students preparing for the professions of the civil, 
mechanical and mining engineer, chemist. metallurgist and 
architect. 

The course extends through four years, the studies of the 





PIANO PUPILS 


is employed by all the principal teachers 


| tions are held July 13 and September 28. 
fe other 


first and second common to all, those of the third and 


being 
j it the in view. 
and another, the “Wateree,” carried so far in- | WILL EASILY ACQUIRE « knowledge of playing by using | fourth selected to suit the profession 
land that it is doubtful whether she can be got back |“ RICHARDSON’ NEW METHOD.”s book that has no 


Minimum age of admission, sixteen. Entrance examina- 


lees and . address **Prof. WIL- 
LIAM P. ATKINSON, Sec. Faculty Mass. Institute of Tech- 
Boston.” WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 





Mailed postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pususazrs, 
3 277 Washington street. 


June 27. ‘01 | 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC SAN FRANCISCO. 
























| Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Besten 


HARLES RICHARDSON & Cv .,, 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


ta From Long Wharf. 43 
The Al first-class Extreme Clipper-Barque, 
CLARA, 
DAVE MICO soos Wacken ic caascicceess ComMAmNDER. 


This splendid little clipper of only 1000 tons capacity, and 

one year old, and rated at Lisyas" on ai, sho pa ee 

She will be despatched in a few days. 
NATHANIEL 





Aug. 16. an 


WINSOR & CO., 
127 State St., corner of Bread. 
eee Baker & oe 
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temerity which has resulted in the death of so 
many intrepid travellers. Dr. Livingstone was 
also suffered to venture into the interior of a bar- 
barous region without sufficient protection, a dan- 
ger which might always be avoided by proper pre- 
cautions. If the interests of Christianity or of 
geographical knowledge require that we should 
gain a thorough acquaintance with Central Africa, 
the dictates of humanity demand no less that this 
object should be reached with a minimum risk to 
life. For this reason, the Augsburg journal thinks 
it unpardonable, even criminal, to send men 
singly, or inadequately protected, to encounter 
unknown perils. It suggests that the scientific 
bodies and governments “hich aspire to advance 
science should make provision commensurate with 
the difficulties and dangers inseparable from all 


MISCELLANY. 


Waenre!n consists the happiness of man? 
the satisfaction of his faculties. 


Faceti®.—Alaska.—(“Owed”’ for the (7) Mil- 
tion !)— 
My country! ’tis of thee, — 
Just purchased from Rooshie! 
Of thee I speak! 
Land where my, fathers caught 
Whales! who ever taught 
You—who ever taught 
Freedom to shriek. 
How “‘dear”’ art thou to me! 
Of Columbia’s eagle the 
Last new tail feather! 
“Dear” art thou at pny price, 
But now it seems so very nice 
To have so ‘‘dear a thing on ice’”’ 
In this hot weather! 

An advertisement in a Philadelphia naper reads 
as follows: Stolen, a watch worth $100. If the 
thief will return it, he shall be informed, gratis, 
where he may steal one worth two of it, and no 
questions asked. 

Fred. Douglass said at the equal right conven- 
tion that the only luxury he enjoyed was a whole 


In 


tonly to destruction. They should fit them out 
with a regular military escort. abundantly suppli- 
ed with arms, provisions, goods, money, ete., ete. 
We know that this proposition may appear at the 
first glance extravagant, but a little reflection will 
show that the idea is not only pertectly right, but 
entirely practicable of execution. It is well 
known that few, if any, of those Atrican chiefs can 
muster more than from five to ten thousand effec- 
tive or partially armed followers—generally not 
more than half that force. The question then 


such undertakings, and not expose exnlorers wan- | 


our own, was the first to awaken the interest in 
the subject which led to the establishment of the 
exploration fund. He found traces of ancient 
cities embedded in the speech of the common peo- 
ple, and was able to identify many of the scenes 
of Jewish history by the names by which they 
are still called by the Arab wanderers. In 1840, 
Majors Robe, Scott and Wilbraham, with a corps 
| of engineers, made a partial survey of the coun- 
| try, and Lieutenant Symonds executed a trigono- 
| metrical survey of a great part of Judea and the 
| plain of Esdraelon, and ascertained the remarka- 
‘ble difference of level between the Dead Sea and 
the Lake of Tiberias on the one hand and the 
terranean on the other. Since then many 
travellers have continued their researches with 
| various incomplete results, from the Rev. Henry 
! Tristram’s investigations into the flora and fauna 
lof the Lebanon to M. de Santley’s hasty infer- 
lencesabout the Dead Sea and his more satistactory 
‘journey during the present decade. But it is 
still true, as the Archbishop of York said at the 
| meeting, that it is ashame and a reproach to 
i Christendom that the land of the Bible should be 
'so little known as to its geography, its natural 
‘history, its archwology, and all that science and 
| literature can most desire to know as to the cra- 
‘dle of our civilization and our faith. Only 
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j Medi 


tory.”’ Dr. Edward Robinson, a countryman of 





seatinacar. Even that he did not have now. 
The other night, he was riding muffled up in his 
blanket, when somebody asked him for half his 
seat. He stuck out his hand and replied, ‘I’m a 
nigger.” ‘I don’t care who you are. I wanta 
seat.’ The people are conquering their preju- 
dices. 


Tue Sartor Boy’s FareweELu.— 

Farewell to father, blessed hulk; 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk; 

His cable soon may slip: : 
Yet, while the parting tear is moist, 
The flag of gratitude I'll hoist, 

In duty to the ship. 
Farewell to mother, first-class she, 
Who launched me on life's stormy sea, 


|enough has been done to show how well the fu- 
‘ture research may be rewarded. The actual ex- 
| plorations have been confined to the capital, and 
some data have been procured for determining 
several of the sites of ancient buildings. The 
| streets of the ancient city have been reached, 


presents itself whether a few companies of troops, 
composed of picked men, who have seen service 
under the tropics, and are commanded by officers 
trained in Algiers or India, would find it more 
difficult to overcome the opposition which a few 
thousand blacks might offer than Cortez and Pi- 








And rigged me fore and aft; 
May Providence her timbers sparc, 
And keep her hull in good repair, 


‘drains, passages and reservoirs laid bare, and 
some of tue features of the original Temple-hill 
‘have been discovered. In the valley of Kedron 
bie that some of the Mohammedan Africans may / the well ot Job was sounded to the depth of a 
be armed with fire-arms, but the difference be- | hundred feet, and a broad causeway was found 
tween the European breech-loaders and their between Zion and Moriah, built up arch upon 
antiquated pieces would be at least as great as arch like the Roman viaducts still existing in the 
that between the arquebuses of the Spaniards and | Campagna. Sut the chief discovery was one 
the lances and arrows of their foes. The result of | single work, ot ancient art—the seal of ‘Haggai, 
any such encounter can hardly be doubted. As the son oi Shebaniah, supposed to be as early as 
regards the march itself, the Augsburg paper | the time of Ezra, and with an inscription in the 
anticipates all objections by asking why a military | ancient Samaritan character. This, with a few 
column, equipped and provisioned in accordance | Coins of fragments of pottery, is all that the exca- 
with the latest modern improvements, should not | vations have yielded as yet. In the valleys of 


zarro encounteredjin conquering the ten times more 
powerful and warlike Mexican and Peruvian hosts 
which resisted their advance? It is barely possi- 


Upon the soul’s debated land, 

And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events. 

But He, who knows our frame, is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 

And full of sweet assurances, 

And hope for all the language is, 

That He remembereth we are dust.” 
'—Parker Pilt in The Revolution. 





Locomotion.# The utilitarian spirit of the age 
lis strikingly exhibited in the intense desire to di 
minish the quanttty of time necessary to pass from 
‘one spot of the edrth’s surface to another, and to 


‘communicate almost instantaneously with a re-, 


mote distance. The great triumphs of genius 
: within the last half century, have been accom- 
| plished within the domain of commerce. And in 


/contemplating the progress which has ensued, it | 


jis a cause of humiliation that, as in the case of 
other great discoveries, so many centuries have 
elapsed, during which the power of steam, an ele- 
ment almost constantly within the observation of 
man, were, although perceived, unemployed. Bat 
‘reflection upon the nature of man, and his slow 


jadvancement in the great rath of fact and science, | 


| will at once hush the expression of our wondering 
, regret over the past, while’a nobler occupation for 
| the mind offers itseif in speculation upon the future. 
The plank road, the canal, the steamboat, the rail- | 
way, are all comparatively of recent production. | 
| At the close of the last century, with the exception | 
| of a few military roads inherited trom the Romans, | 
'and the roads of the same description constructed 
; by Napoleon, the means of communication be- | 
‘tween distant parts were almost entirely confined | 
| to inland seas and the larger rivers. It is for this | 
| reason that the maritime cities and provinces at- 
| tained such disproportionate wealth. 
Julius Cwsar, B. C. 27, occupied eight days in 
journeying from the river Khone to Rome, 360, 
| miles. ‘The news of the tall of Maximin, A. 1D. | 
| 244, was carried to Rome from Aquileia, 820 
| miles, in four days. The invention of chariots, and , 
/ the manner of harnessing horses to them is ascrib- | 
ed to Eucthonius, of Athens, B. C. 1486. The | 
chariots of the ancients were like our phactons, and | 
drawn by one horse. The invention of the chaise, | 
or calash, is ascribed to Augustus Caesar, about | 


800 MILES 


— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this road is 
built with great rapidity, the work is thoroughly done, and 
is pronounced by the United States Commissioners to be 
first-class in every respect, betore it is accepted, and before 
any bonds can be issued upon it. 

Rapidity aod + xcellence of construction have been secured 
by a complete division of labor, and by distributing the 
tweuty thousand men emoloyed along the line for loug dis- 
It is now probable that the 





tances at once. 


Whole Lne to the Pacific 
Completed in 1869. 


will be 


The Company have ample means of which the govern- 
ment grants the right of way, nnd all necessary timber and 
other materials found along the live of its operations ; also 
12 800 acres of land to the mile, taken fa alternate s-etions 
on each side of its road; also United States Thirty-Year 
Bonds, amounting to from $165,000 to $45 000 per mile, ac- 
cording t. the difficulties to be surmounted on the various 
| sections to be built, for which it takes a second mortgage as 
security, »nd it is expected that not only the interest, but 
the principal amount may be paid in services rendered by 
the Company in transporting troops, mails, &e. 

THE EAR SINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
from its way or local business only, during the year ending 
June 3), 1868, amounted to over 

FOUR MILLION DOLLARS, 
which, after paying all expenses, was much more than suf- 
ficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. These earnings 
are no indication of the vast through traffle that must fol- 


low the openiog of the line to the Pacific, but they certain- 
ly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three ‘times their 
amount, 
Are Entirely Secure, 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for 1000 
each, and have coupons attached. They bear annual inter 


est, payable on the first days of January and July, at the 


be able to advance rapidly in regions which have 





To tow the smaller craft. 
Farewell to sister, lovely yacht; 
But whether she’ll be manned or not, 
I cannot now foresee. 
May some good ship a tender prove, 
Well found in stores of truth and love, 
And take her under lee. 
Farewell to George, the jolly-boat, 
And all the little craft afloat 
In home’s delightful bay ; 
When they arrive at sailing age, 
May wisdom prove the weather-gauge, 
And guide them on their way. 
Farewell to all, on life’s rude main; 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather, 
Yet summoned by the board above, 


been traversed for centuries by ordinary caravans ! 
The same authority turther suggests that expe- 
ditions of this kind might be used to bore artesian 
wells in those desert localities where the nature 
| of the soil promises success. These wells might 
then be fortified as posts, and in this manner be 
turned to excellent account in gaining the confi- 
dence and good will of the natives. ‘The leaders 
of these exploring parties should also be specially 
instructed to cultivate friendly relations with the 


for few human beings are so ignorant as not to 
understand their material interests. It would not 
take long to teach the blacks to balance the 
chances of a tolerably fair barter against the 
chances of battle, and to discover that amicable 
intercourse with the strangers was preferable to a 


African chiefs, and they could hardly fail in this, | 


Kedron and the Tyrop@an a succession of shafts 
| had shown how far beneath the present surface 
lay the ancient level, and how the description of 
| Josephus might have been literally true, and the 
‘view from the battlements ot the ancient city be- 
| fore its ruins had choked the valley may have 
‘been the giddy height the historian tells of. 
Small as the results may have been hitherto, 
there is yet room for hope that the site of Jerusa- 
ilem may still yield historical treasures not infe- 
{rior to those of Pompeii. Already they have 
|laid the foundations for the archeology of the 
holy city, and they promise to correct the false 
|impressions of tradition and to restore the true 
' geography. Already monkish geography, which 
iis nearly all we still have of Palestine, has got 
additional discredit thrown upon it, and, as Dean 
Stanley said at the meeting, ‘‘the reputation of 


| 
| 
i 
} 


A. DD. 7. 


| 


Post-chaises were introduced by Trajan, about | Company's office, in the city of New York,at the rate of 


A. D. 100. Carriages were known in France in| six per cent. in gold. 
A. 1D. 1300, when but two existed in Paris; there | maturity. The price is #02, and, at the present rate of 
were but three in that city in 1550, and those were | gold, they pay a liberal income on their cost. 

of rude construction. Henry 1V. had one, but it} 
was without straps orsprings. A strong cob-horse | of these bonds is the le ngth of time they have to run. 
(haquenee) was let for short journeys; later these | It is well known that along bond always commands a 
were harnessed to a vehicle called coche-a-haquenre ;| much higher price than a short one. It is safe to assume 
hence the name of hackney-coach. lhese =e first | that during the next thirty years, the rate of interest in the 
let for hire in } aris, in 1650, at the Hotel Fiacre. | United States will decline as it has done in Europe, and we 
They were known in England in 1555, but not the | 


art of maki thems WI Sent wate ia | have a right to expect that such six per cent securities as 
: re Sp — x ee | these will be held at 4s high a premium as those of this gov- 


land, during the reign of Elizabeth, they were | eh é 
called whirlicotes. Cabs are also of Putiaiie: cinta | Sete Sane We ee eee eee oe A oe te 
the driver sat in the inside; but the aristocratic | P&T ¢e@t: *bove par. 
tastes of the English suggested the propriety of the | sk : 
driver being seated outside. Omnihuses also origin- | “ey 4te beyond the reach of political action, 

ated in Paris, and were introduced into London in| The Company believe that their bonds, at the present rate, 


The priocipal is payable in gold at | 


A very important consideration in determiniag the value | 


The export demand alone, may pro- | 
duce this result, and as the issue of a private corporation, | 





We'll harbor in the port of love, 
And all be moored together. 


TomatoEs.—Z//ow to Prepare them for the Table.— 





At this trying season of the year it is desirable to 
eat the most nutritive food. ‘Tomatoes contain 
an acid which counteracts the bilious tendency of 
the system. Cooked or raw they are exceed- | 
ingly healthful. We give some palatable re- 
ceipts for preparingthem :— 

omato Toast—A Breakfist Dish.—Toast slices 
of bread, butter them. Have your tomatoes 
well-stewed, (you can warm over what was left 
from dinner) spread them on each side of the 
toast, sending two slices on each plate, to the ta- 
ble. Cut the slices in two, and help each person 
to two half slices, not attempting to lift the top | 
slice, otherwise the appearance of the under slice 
will be destroyed. 

Broiled Tomatoes.—Slice in thick slices, butter 
the gridiron, and place them skin side down. 
When that side is browned, turn and let them 
cook thoroughly; sprinkle pepper and salt on 
them. 

Tomato Soup.—Cut small the red part of three 
large carrots, three heads of celery, four large 
onions, and two large turnips; put them into a | 
soup-kettle with a tablespoonful of butter, and 
halt a pound of lean ham; let them stew siowly 
for an. hour, then add three quarts of beef, mut- 
ton, lamb, or veal soup, which you have boiled 
the day previous, and removed all the fat from 
it. Chop fine ten ripe tomatoes, or add a quart 
can of tomato. Let it boil hard an hour anda 
half; rub then through a sieve. Season with 
pepper and salt. Serve with bits of bread fried, 
and cut in small bits. It is a most delicious soup. 

Pickle Chow-Chow.—Two quarts green toma- 
toes, two quarts white oniors, two quarts pick- 
ling beans, one dozen green cucumbers, one 
dozen green peppers, one large or two small 
heads of cabbage. Chop all fine; sprinkle a tea- 
cup of salt over it, and let it stand over night. 
Next morning pour off the brine, season with two 
tablespoons of ground mustard, two tablespoons 
celery seed, two of black pepper, one-half table- 
spoon of cayenne, two of ground cloves, two of 
tumeric, two of curry powder. Cover the mix- 
ture with the best of vinegar, with a cup of 
brown sugar. Boil two hours slowly, continu- 
ally stirring. When cooked, add two tablespoons 
of salad oi], while the mixture is hot. 


Tue American Fiag.—The history of our glo- 
rious old flag is of exceeding interest, and brings 
back to us a throng of sacred and thrilling associ- 
ations. The banner of St. Andrew was blue, 
charged with a white saltier, or cross, in the form 
of the letter X, and was used in Scotland as carly 
as the eleventh century. The banner of St. 
George was white, charged with the red cross, and 
was used in England as early as the first part of 
the fourteenth century. By aroyal proclamation 
dated April 12, 1706, these two crosses were 
joined together upon the same banner, forming the 
ancient national flag of England. It was not un- 
til Ireland, in 1801, was made a part of Great 
Britain, that the present national flag of England, 
so well known as the Union Jack, was comple- | 
ted. But it was the ancient flag of England that | 
constituted the basis of our own American ban- | 
ner. Various other flags had indeed been raised | 
at different times by onr colonial ancestors. But 
they were not particularly associated with, or at 
least were not incorporated into and made a part | 
of the destined “stars and stripes.” It was af- | 
ter Washington had taken command of the fresh | 
army of the Revolution, at Cambridge, that, Jan- 
uary 2, i776, he unturled before them the new | 
flag of thirteen stripes of alternate red and white, | 
having upon one of its corners the red and white | 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, ona tield 
of blue. And this was the standard which was | 
borne into the city of Boston when it was evacu- | 
ated by the British troops, and was entered by the | 
American army. Uniting, as it did, the flags of 
England and America, it showed that the colonists | 
were not yet prepared to sever the tie that bound | 
them tothe mother country. By that union of 
flags they claimed to be a vital and substantial | 
part of the empire of Great Britain, and demanded | 
the rights and privileges which such a relation | 
implied. Yet it was by those thirteen stripes that | 
they made known the union also of the thirteen | 
colonies, the stripes of white declaring the purity | 
and innocence ot their cause, and the stripes of | 
red giving forth their detiance to cruelty and op- 
pression. 

On the Ith day of June, 1777, it was resolved | 
by Congress, “That the flag of the thirteen United | 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, | 
and that the union be thirteen whice stars in a blue 
field.” This resolution was made public, Sept. 3, | 
1777, and the flag that was first made and used in | 
pursuance of it was that which led the Americans | 
to victory to Saratoga. Here the thirteen stars | 
were arranged ina circle, as We sometimes see | 
them now, in order better to express the idea of 
the Union of the States. In 1704, there having 





been two more States added to the Union, it was | 


voted that the alternate stripes, as well as the 
circling stars, be fifteen in number, and the flag, 
as thus altered and enlarged, was the one which 
was borne through all the contests of the war of 
1sl2. But it was thought that the flag would at 
length become tvo large if a new stripe should be 
added with every freshly admitted State. It was 
therefore enacted, in 1815, that a permanent re- 
turn should be made to the original number of 
thirteen stripes, and that the namber ot stars 
should hencetorth correspond to the growing num- 
ber of States. Thus the flag would symbolize the 


Union as it might be at apy given period of its | 


history and also at the very hour of its birth. It 
wus at the same time suggested that these 
stars, instead of being arranged into a ¢cirele, be 
formed into a single star—a suggestion we occa- 
sionally see adopted. In fine, no particular order 
seems now to be observed with respect to the ar- 
rangement of the constellation. It is enough if 
only the whole number be there upou that azure 
foid—the blue to be emblematical ot perseverance, 
vigilance and justice, each star to glority the 
glory of the State it may represent, and the whole 
to be eloquent, forever, of a Urion that must be 
“one and inseparable.’ 

Expioration ann Scrence Backep py Mit- 
rary Arp.—When the welcome tidings of Dr. 
Livingstone’s safety relieved the public of the ap- 


added to the long roll of martyrs who bave fallen 
in the cause of science, the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung offered some extremely sensible sugges- 
tions on the subject of African exploration which 
deserve general attention. It pointed out how 
easily he could have become a victim to the same 


| ment should contribute toward its equipment. 
| ably expect to reach resuits utterly unattainable 


| risks. —ltound Table. 


contact with breech-loaders, revolvers, and how- | our old friend Josephus has been considerably re- 
itzers. With the olive branch in one hand and the | habilitated.”. At any rate, the explorations are 
sword in the other, even if the chiefs should re- | likely to be continued under the charge of an 
main blind to the prospective advantages of civili- |@ble and zealous agent. With £300 a month 
zation and Christianity, the road would be won. | Lieutenant Warren thinks he can push on the 
dertully smoothed. The artesian wells alone | work, and when lovers of literature, science, and 
would probably suffice to lay the foundations fora | history are alike appealed to this can scarcely 
lasting entente cordiale and Atrican popularity. As | fail him. 

to the expense of such expeditions, the Augsburg 
journal admits that it might be very heavy, but | 
more than one scientific assuciation or govern- 
A) 


single expedition, thus organized, might reason- | 


Harriet Livermore.—This very remarkable 
personage died lately in Philadelphia, where she 
had for several years resided in comparative ob- 
scurity. We have watched carefully for some 
acconnt of her life, adventures and experiences, 
but not much appears to be known of her by the 
present generation. Mr. Whittier has celebrated 
her somewhat in song, and a few scanty facts of 
her are given in the New York Evening Post, 
probably trom the pen of Mr. Bryant. If those 
two gentlemen, whose memory runs back to the 
days of her active life and ministry, could give 
the world a more complete memoir of her, it 
would doubtless be read with deep interest in 
this hour so fertile in female biography. She 
was born in Concord, New Hampshire, on the 
l4th of April, 1788. Her father was St. Loe 
Livermore, born in Londonderry of the same 
State in i761, and died in Tewksbury, Mass., in 
1832. The family has been well known and dis- 
tinguished in New England since its earliest: set- 
tlement. Ilarriet was a religious enthusiast, a 
tirm believer in the second coming of Christ on 
earth, long betore the doctrine had been pro- 
claimed by the sect known since the time of Rev. 
William Miller as second Adventists, or Miller- 
ites. And what she believed she went forth and 
publicly proclaimed with great boldness and elo- 
quence. Her superior social position, splendid 
personal appearance, her fine culture, her usually 
meek and musical voice and utterance, joined to 
an earnestness and sincerity amounting almost to 
wildness at times, all combined to give force to 
her ministrations, and for a time she was a most 
marked character in the New England States. 
The social as well as religious condition of her 
country stirred her soul to its profoundest depths ; 
and, could a full biography of her now be fur- 
nished, it would doubuless appear that many of 
the progressive ideas of to day were inspirations 
with her, full fifty years ayo. 

Atlength, as the Hveniny Post says, her friends 
missed her, and after many months they heard 
of her in Europe and Asia and Atrica. 

“Since then, what old cathedral town 

Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown? 

What convent has held back its lock 

Against the challenge of her knock? 
COR RRR 

Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 

With claims fantastic as her own, 

Her tireless feet have held their way ;’ 

‘‘And still unrestful, bowed and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies, 

With hope each day renewed and fresh, 

The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies.” 

Mr. Whittier had not heard that she had re- 
turned to her native land when Snow Bound was 
written. 

At one time (continues the Post) we find her 
in Egypt giving our late consul, Mr. Thayer, a 
world of trouble arising from her peculiar no- 
tions. Atanother time we see her amid the gray 
| olive slopes of Jerusalem, demanding—not bey- 
| ging—money for the “Great King;” and once 
| when an American, fresh from home during the 
late rebellion, offered her in Palestine a handtul 
of greenbacks, “she flung them back to him 
with disdain, saying: ‘The Great King will only 
‘have gold!" At one time, years ago, she 

Drop blessings on him, ‘climbed the sides of Mount Libanus and visited 
Because they know him Nature's friend | Lady Hester Stanhope, that eccentric sister of 
On whom she doth delight to tend the younger Pitt. 

With loving-kinduess ever, | One day they went to the stables where Lady 
Helping and heartening to the end | Hester had a magnificient collection of Arabian 

His high endeavor. | horses, for,it is well known that Lady Hester, 
Therefore, though mortal made, he can ‘amongst her other oddities, married a Sheik of 
Work miracles. The uncommon man the mountains, aud thus had a fine opportunity 

laaver noting commonplace, fst tl ee arse 

> i2 > asa . | Lag) $ t i , 
us ee a | very fine horses with peculiar marks, but difter- 

‘ pS CS peer ‘ ‘ing from each other in color. ‘That one,” said 
The orb of Time is his by faith, | Lady Hester, “the Great King, when he comes, 
And his whilst breathing human breath | will ride, and the other I will ride in company 
ney. 40 taste before he dies, “with him.”” Thereupon Miss Livermore gave a 
The deep, eventual calm of death, most emphatic ‘“No,’’ and declared, with tore- 

Life's latest prize. | knowledge and ap/om), that “the Great King will 
If such a man there be, where’er | ride this horse, and itis 1 who, as his bride, will, 
Beneath the sun and moon he fare lat his second coming, ride the other horse.” It 

He doth not tare alone. lis said that she carried her point with Lady Tes- 
He goeth girt with cohorts, powers, 

The monarch of his manful hours, 


to isolated enterprise, and without any unusual | 


A Great Man.—(By Owen Meredith.)— 
That man is great, and he alone, 
Who s: rves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf: 
Content to know, and be unknown, 
Whole in himself. 


Strong is that man, he only strong, 

To whose well ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 

All powers that, in the face of Wrong, 
Establish Right. 

And free is he, and only he, 

Who trom his tyrant passions free, 
By Fortune undismayed, 

Hath power upon himself to be 
By himself obeyed. 

If such a man there be, where’er, 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
He cannot fare amiss. 

Great Nature hath hin in her care, 
Her cause is his. 

Who holds by everlasting law 

Which neither chance nor change can flaw; 
Whose steadfast course is one 

With whatsoever forces draw 
The ages on. 

Who hath not bowed his honest head 

To base Occasion, nor in dread 
Of duty shunned her eye; 

Nor truckled to loud times; nor wed 
His heart to a lie. 

Nor feared to follow, in the offense 

Of talse opinion, his own sense 
Of justive unsubdued, 

Nor shrunk from any consequence 
Of doing good. 

He looks his Angel in the face 

Without a blush, nor heeds disgrace 
Whom naught disgracetul done 

Disgraces. Who knows nothing base 
Fears nothing known. 

Nor morseled out trom day to day 

In feverish wishes, nor the prey 
Of hours that have no plan, 

His lite is whole to give away 
‘To God and man. 

For though he lived aloof from ken, 

dhe world’s unwitnessed denizen, 
The love within him stirs 

Abroad, and with the hearts of men 
Ilis own conters. 

The judge upon the justice seat, 

The brown-backed beggar in the street, 
The spinner in the sun, 

The reapers reaping in the wheat, 
The wan-cneeked nun, 

In cloister cold; the prisener lean 

In lightless den; the robed queen; 
Even the youth that waits, 

Hiding the knife to glide unseen 
Between the gates; 

He nothing human alien deems 

Unto himself, nor disesteems 
Man’s meanest claim upon him; 

And where he walks, the mere sunbeams 





i ter, overpowering her with superior fluency and 
No wonder Whittier speaks of her as 

Whose mind’s his throne. 
He owes no homage to the sun, 


There’s nothing he need seek or shun, 
All things are his by right. 

He is his own posterity : 

lus future in himself doth lie; 
His soul's his light. 


{ 
| 
| 


Lord of a lotty life is he, 

Loftly living, though he be 
Oflowly birth. Though poor 

He lacks not wealth, nor high degree 
In state obscure. 

The merely great are, all in all, 

No more than what the merely small 
Esteem them. Man's opinions 

Neither conferred, nor can recall 
This man’s dominions. 

Tre Scexes or Binnie Uistory.—Lieutenant 
Warren's recent return to the Holy Land to re- 
new his researches was the occasion of a meeting 
of the Palestine Exploration Society, at which 
the Archbishop of York, Dean Stanley, and oth- 
ers, dwelt upon the progress made hitherto and 
the promise of the work jor the future. About 
the’ entire scene of the Bible history is diffused 
, impenetrable obscurity. Tradition and specula 
tion and monkish legend and credulity have so 
overlaid it that an immense mass of error has 
, still to be cleared away before a foundation can 
' be made ready on which to build up truth. 


| 
| 
{ 


i 
| 


assertion. 


startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen ot Lebanon 
With claims tantastic as her own.”’ 
She seeins to have been at some time a Visitor 


to the home of Whittier, for in his almost inim- 


“We 


' have,” to use words which we find in the pub-| 
prehension that another illustrious name had been | lished report of the meeting, “to apply the pa-. 


tient habits and scientific methods of modern 
pond and observation to the investigation of 
| these ancient cities and landscapes and this his- 


dition will thereby be made to our knowledge of 
the past and to the literary criticism of ancient his- 


toric soil, with the hope that some substantial ad- | 


i 


itable poem, he speaks .of ber at the fireside, 
| where on 


“that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eves, the light. 
Unmarked by time, and vet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness searcely told 
A nature passionate and bold, 
Strong, selt-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder fea‘ures dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
A not unteared, half-welecomed guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured plirase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 


* * . x . 


A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 

She blended in a like degree, 

The vixcun and the devotee 

* = > * 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had tactle power to form a fist; 

The warm, dark languish ot her eves 

Was never safe trom wrath’s surprise. 

Brows saintly calm and lips derout 

Knew every change of scowl! and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 

And s/ rill tor social battle cry.”’ 

The poet beautifully throws the mantle of char- 
ity over her in the conclusion of his sketch :— 

“It is not ours to separate 

The tangled skein of will and fate, 

To show what metes and bounds should stand 


* 


« 


1827, by an enterprising coach proprietor, named 
Shillaber. They were introduced into New York 
in 1828, by Kipp and Brown. Horse railways 
were introduced into New York in 1851, upon the 
Sixth Avenue. 

In 1660 there were but six ‘ stage coaches” in 
England; two days were occupied in passing trom 
London to Oxtord, fitty-four miles. In 1669 it 
Was announced that a vehicle, described as the 
© tlying coach,” would perform the whole journey 
between sunrise and sunset. It excited as much 
interest as the opening of a new railway a gene- 
ration ago. 

The Newcastle Courant of October 11, 1712, 
advertises :— 


are the cheapest security in the market, and the rightto ad- | 


| Vance the price at any time is reserved. Subscriptions will 
_ be received in Boston by 

MATLHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORKEY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 

SPENCE4, ViLA & CO , 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 S.ate street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 





‘* that all that desire to pass from Edinborough to 
London, or from London to Edinborough, or any | 
place on that road, let them repair to Mr. John 
Baillie’s, at the Coach and Horses, at the head of 
Cannongate Edinborough, every other Saturday ; | 
or to the Black Swan, in Llolborn, every other | 
| Monday; at both of which places they may be re- | 
| ceived in a stage coach, which performs the whcle 
! journey in thirteen days, without any stoppage (if God 
i permit, ) having eighty able horses to pertorm the 
} whole stage—each passenger paying .£4 10s. for 
‘the whole journey. The coach sets out at six in | 
| the morning.” } 
| And it was not until 1825 that a daily line of 
| stare coaches was established between the two 
{ciues, accomplishing the distance in forty-six 
hours. And even in 1535, there were only seven 
coaches daily. The first stage-coach in America, | 
started from Boston for Portsmouth in 1661. The , 
first stage-coich from New York for Boston, | 
started trom the ‘f Fresh Water,” now the site of 
the Tombs, in 1772 | 

In 1745 Benjamin Franklin, Postmaster of Phil- | 

adelphia, in an advertisement dated April 14th, 
announces :— 
“that the northern post will set out for New York 
jon Thursdays, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
till Christinas. ‘The southern post sets out next 
Monday for Annapolis, and continues going every 
fortnight during the summer season.”’ 

In 1773 Josiah Quincy, of Boston, spent thirty- 
three days upon a jourpvey from Georgetown (S. 
C.) to Philadelphia. In 1775 General Washing- | 
}ton“was eleven days going trom Philadelphia to} 
' Boston, and was congratulated upon the speed of | 
{his journey. As late as 1824, the United States | 
i mail was thirty-two days in passing from Portland 
!'to New Orleans. ‘The news of the death of Napo- 
{leon Bonaparte, at St. Halena, May 5th, 1821, 

reached New York on the 15th of August. 
Canals have been used in a small way by all na- 
tions, particularly by the Dutch, but their impor- 
| tance was not felt until 1817, when the Erie canal 
| was commenced, which was completed in 1825. 
| Steamboats and locomotives have superseded 
; canals and invested them with an air of antiquity. 
| In 1807 Robert Fulton put his first steamer on the 
| Itudson river. ‘The first steamboat upon the Mis- 
sissippi river was launched in 1811, and was called 
| the “ Orleans.” 
| ‘To the American steamship ‘“‘Savannah,’’ built 
| by Francis Fickett at Corlaer’s Hook, N. Y., is 
‘conceded the honor of being the first steam vessel 
j which crossed the Atlantic. She was Jaunched 
; August 22, 1818, and was commanded by Capt. 
' Moses Rogers, under whose superintendence she 
| was built by a company of gentlemen with the 
| view ot selling her to the Emperor of Russia. She 
| was 880 tons, ship-rigged with a horizontal engine 
| between decks, made by Richard Vail, of Morris, 
'N. J. The boilers were in the hold. She left 
|New York tor Savannah, then sailed, May 24, 
11819, for Liverpool, arriving in twenty-six days. 
| At Liverpool she was visited by many persons of 
distinction, and afterwards departed for E!sinore, 
jon her way to St. Petersburg. She was not sold 
as expected, and next touched at Copenhagen, 
| where Capt. Rogers was offered $100,000 for her 
‘by the King of Sweden, but the ofler was declin- 
led. She then sailed for home, putting into Ebring- 
‘ton, in Norway. From the latter plice she was 
i twenty-two days in reaching Savannah. She was 
| purchase. by Capt Nathamel Holdedge, divested 
}ot her steam apparatus, and run as a packet be- 
itween New York and Savannah. She subse- 
quently went ashore on Long Island, and broke 
‘up. Capt. Rogers died a few years. ago, on the 
Pedee River, in North Carolina. ‘The Savan- 
‘nah was tollowed by the Curacoa, which sailed 
‘trom Antwerp for Curacoa, in 1520; the Royal 
' William, trom Pictou, in 1853; the Sirius, from 
Cork, April 4th; the Great Western, from Bristol, 
| April 8th; the Liverpool, for Cork, Nov. 6th, 1858; 
the British Queen, trom Portsmouth, July Toth, 
| 1830; the Argyle, from Liverpool tor New Orleans | 
via Cadiz and Madeira, Apml 6th; the Unicorn, 
trom Liverpool, May 16th; the Chili, from Fal- 
mouth, and the Peru, from London for Valparaiso 
‘and Callao via Rio Janeiro, July 21; the Brittania, 
from Liverpool, July 4th; and the President, from 
Liverpool, August Ist, IS40. The latter sailed 
trum New York, March llth, 1841, but was never 
atterwards heard trom. 
The first railway in England was between 
| Stockton and Darlington; and the first locomotive 

















built was used upon that road, and is still in exis- | 


tence at Darlington depot. ‘The first railway | 
charter in the United Stites was granted March | 
l4th, IS826, ‘to convey granite trom the ledges in | 
/Quincy to tide-water in that town.’’ The first 
‘passenger railway in the United States was the 
Balumore and Ohio, which was opened, Decem- 
ber Zsth, 1829, to Ellicott’s Mulls, thirteen miles 
}irom Baltimore. A single horse was attached to 
two of Winan’s carriages, which were drawn with | 
,ease eleven miles per hour. The South Carolina 
Railway, trom Charleston to Hamburg, was the 
first constructed in the United States, with a view 
to use steam power. The first locomoiive in tie 
United States was built for this road, and was 
named the “ Best Friend,” aod atterwards cnang- 
ed to Pheemx.” [twas buiit at the West Pout 
Foundry by the Messts. Kembe, under the 
idirection of ko L. Miller, Esq. its) performance 
‘was tested on the Oth of December, 1550, and ex- 
ceeded expectation. The road was the first to 
earry the United States mail, and when completed, 
October 2d, S88, 157 miles in length, was the 
| longest railway in the world. ‘ihe number of 
| miles of railway in operation in tee United States 
jat the present time is about 95 (4); and the num- 
jber of passenzers conveyed upou them in 1%%6— 
taking the average carried ou tie Massaciinsetts 
| ra:lways of 15.914 passengers per mile—would be 
| 572,904,000, or what is probably a nearer approx- 
| imation, one-fourth cf that average—145, 225,000 
passengers. Kailways did not cross the Missis- 
sippi River unul 1851. The number of miles of 
| railway in the world is about 76,000; and the 
j amount of steamboat tonnage is about 6,000,000 
‘ tons. 

















JOUN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 
And in New York, 
At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nasanu St., 


w7enr BY — 
John J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 


And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the Bouds will be sent, free of charge, by 
return express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will 
look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been pub- 
lished by the Company, giving fuller information than is 


possible in an advertisement. respecting the Progress of the | 


Work, the resources of the Country traversed by the Road, 


the Means for Construction, und the Value of the Bonds, | 


which will be sent free on application at the Company’s of- 
fices, or to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


New York. 
st 


Treasurer, 


$100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
tf No. 90 State street. 


RUSSIA 
LINEN SHEETINGS, 


C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED 


10-4 RUSSIA LINEN SHEETING, 


Of Extra Heavy Quality, 
—aND— 


RUSSIA DIAPER. 
— ALSO — 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Of Every Dexcription. 


&ec. 


Summer street. 
3t 


33 








NEW FALL CARPETS. 
PER STEAMER “TRIPOLI,” 
THE CUOICEST STYLES OF 
| SAXONY, 
BRUSSELS and 


CARPETS. 
J. LOVEJOY & C0., 


10 Street. 


Sept. 12. 


Summer 


2c 





! . < 

| PAPER HANGINGS! 

For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 

RENOVATED STORE? 

A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
pane 

SUMMER AND FALL STYLES 
gia cals 

FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 





| where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


) 383 Washington Street, Boston 
| May 2. tf 


KLDDER, PEABODY & Co. | 


BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


{ 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germa 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 
— ALSO — 


BONDS AND 


Aug 22. 


STOCKS. 
ly 


ARTISTIC PAINTING 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Hresco Painters 


| 
| 


| 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





| 


| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 


private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss 
mg on Glass. 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 


June 27. 
| 


REAL ESTAT 


tf 


E 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— oF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromtield St., Boston. 
tf 





Sept. 5. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
A UCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DIS(CKIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 








ALL Poticies NoN-ForrerrasLe under the laws of Massa- 





their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUE LN FoRCE after the | 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAY™"ENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 

3 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
7 Payments. 


| 4 Payments, 


AGE 
when insured. 





} 
| 
| 


| Years. | 
| Days 


228 2 1194 
2773 2A4 
274 45 
254 1235 


1703 


Policies issued to the amount of 


#20,000, | 





Sept. 12. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES | 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 5. 448 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


| 
| 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) | 
CAT ELSES, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for 


PUBLIC GR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle | 
Snperior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
sionary of all sorts Aug 1. 


NOTICE: | 
TO GENTLEMEN. | 
Real Bannockborn Cheviot for Suits and | 

Overcents, 
Of our own importation, whieh we are making into gar- 
ments at lowest prices. or for sale by the yard. Also 
FULL sTOCK 
— or _—— 


Pantaleonings, Suiting», Vestings and Overe 
coatings. 


GEORGE LYON & CO., 


Tailers and Importers, 1583 Washington St., 


3t 


Sept. 12 Up Stairs. 


“ » Le roe 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will 
immediately be putinto paper without being exposed toin 
The highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON. 
Papen MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block. 48 Water Street. Koston 
tf 


spectica 


Aug. 15. 


rT vv ~ ™ 

THE BEST MUSIC BOOK 

For Sabbath-schools is ‘*THE SABBATH SCHOOL TRUM- 

PET.” a collection of hymps and tune-. chants and anthems, 

appended to which is a Juvenile Cantata entitiea “The Uri- 

giu of the Seasons,” for the ase of abbath-schools. By W. 

OQ. and H. 8. Perkins. Price. in paper. 3) ; boards, 35. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisazes, 

Sept. 12. 3 277 Washington street. 


, ona single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 


| 
| and having revently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 


| 


This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and — 


| 


$50,000,000. | 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, PREsipent. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Moatann, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Water C. Wrigut, Actuary. July 4. | 


has at risk 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, | 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to | 


| 
| 


be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM,. 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 


July 4. 


} 


3m 


“HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Being now the old-st manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 1832. 


| DIOUS FACTORY 
For the Manutacture ot 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the pablie with jostruments that 
| are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Seront-Aind Pianos taken ta exchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


| 


Wareroom:: 


339 Washington st., Boston. 
tf 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


ITALIAN and STUKE AWNINGS. FLAG3, 

TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS. © AN- 

‘ VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &e., mann- 

factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 

ER&, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- 

pished and executed FLAGS for POLI: ICAL and other 

CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES. BIOCKS, &c., furnished 
aod put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial street, bead of Liucoln Wharf. 
May 2. 3 6m 


KIDDERMINSTER 


Paper Hangings, 


C¥™ Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and | 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 


Every description of wood finished in wax 


'$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of | 


ALCOCK’S 
CROCKERY WARE 
—aT— 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


&#™ The subscriber has made arrangements with MESSRS. 
TIENRY ALCOCK & CO., Staffordshire, England, to receive 
a constant supply of their justly celebrated 


WHITE PARISIAN PORCELAINE. 


Le offers it to families and consumers at the 
LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICE. 


Orders from # distance will receive promot attention and 
warranted tree from breakage at their destination. - These 
voods are so well Known througuout New England as to 
need no special deserip ion, and the present is @ rare oppor- 
| tunity to procure them at very low prices. - 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington St., corner of School St., 
BOSTON. 2t 





| Sept. 12. 


' 


BEAL & HOOPER 
MANUFACTURE, 


Attheir Manufactury in East Cambridge 
BLACK WALNUT 

Parlor Set 
BLACK WALNUT 

Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Ss 





Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
| any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 
— 3} <> 
Haymarket Square, 
| At auch prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 


well to examine the stock. 


_ BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN “PACPURERS OF FURNITURE. 
July 4. tf 


a] ,. 
TUCKERMAN’S 
| CATHEDRAL CHANTS. Including the Gregorian Tones. 
| The whole adapted to the Canticles and Occasional Services 

of the PROLESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH ; Services for 

the Holy Communion, and the burial of the dead, with a 
| Morning Service in F, consisting of Te Deum and Benedic- 
tus, with « separate Book of Words, enabling choirs to 
adapt such chants to th: cancicles as they prefer, inatead of 
conforming, in all cases, to the selections made by the edi- 
tor. Price $38. OLIVER DITSON & CU., PuBLIsaERs, 
Sept. 12. 3t 277 Washington street. 





INSURANCE. 
a . nial 
| () UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
| 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Hieusehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Propertys,s 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
jer cent. dividend on ali expiring 6 years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


i" This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
over 3225,000 in dividends, since commencement of busi- 


| ness, fifteen years ago. 
} WILLIAM 8. MORTON, President. 
| CHAKLES A. HOWLAND, Secrewry. 
| HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
State Street. 
3m 


’ 





Aug. 29. 
fy E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having « cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
| $500,000, 
| continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
| Furniture, and other property; also on Suddings, for ove 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at tneir office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A ‘Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel &. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse. Secretary. Aug. 1b. 


JROvAE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C Petter, 
Paul Adama, 


| Silas Peirce, 
| Albert Bowker, 
| John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Authorized Capital ........ wcececeeees 810,000,000 

Paid upe pital and Reserves 6,000,000 

Fire Premiums in 1864 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildiugsin- 
sured on tavorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the moat uneucstronable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Oilice, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPMIEN ILIGGINSON, 
Agent und Attorney fer the Con. puny. 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 4. 


GLAND MUTUAL LIFE [INSUKANCE 
COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000, 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Ccmpary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successtul, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all pelicy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, vorty Per ceNT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 10 all 
ite workings aud tendencies 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual. it ine 


| sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
| exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 


Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 
be forwarded free of expense 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior pori- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods 0: pay- 
ment. may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘ion, 


either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents oj the 


Company. 
Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewel 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, Janes Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jaa. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Secretary 
W.W Mortann, M. D., Medical Examiner. July 4 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Dorcnester STREET 
J Bamae. —Sealed proposals will be received at the office 
of the Superintendent of Streets, until Sept. 20, 1868, at 12 


| o'clock, M., for furnishing materials and doing al: the work 
| required to extend the abutment wails aud rebuild the 


bridge on Dorchester street. over the tracks of the O!d Col. 
ony and Newport Railroad. Plans and specifications may 
| be examined at the office of the City Engineer. The right 
| is reserved to reject any or all proposals. Proporais to be 
| addressed to the Chairman of the Committe on Paving, and 

endorsed ‘Proposals for Dorchester Street Bridge.” 

For the Committee on Paving 
Sept. 12. 2t BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 

GUTY OF BOSTON.—TENxNYson sTREET. — 
| XV In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 7, 1568. Whereas, in the 
| opinion cf the Board. the safety and convenience of the in- 
| habitants require that Tennyson street, between Church 

street and the proposed extension of Columbus avenue, as 

shown ona plan in the office of the City Surveyor, should 

be widened. it ix therefore hereby Ordered, That due notice 
| be given to all parties interested, that this Board intend to 

widen the «treet before mentioned, by taking a portion of 
| their land and laying cut the same a* 4 public street, and 
| that MONDAY. the twenty-first day of September, at four 
| o'clock, P. M., is assigned as the time for hearing any objec- 


| tions which may be made thereto. 

“Sept . Pe 2 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—CoL_rcmBus AVENUE.— 
( ) In Board of Aldermen. Sept. 7, 1868. Whereas. in the 
opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of the in- 
habitants require that Columbus avenue should be extended 
| eighty feet in width, from Ferdinand to Church atreet, as 
jehown op a plan in the Office of the City Surveyor. it is, 
therefore, hereby Ordered, That due notice be given to all 
| parcies int-reeted. that this Board intend to extend the 
street befor: mentioned, by taking a portion of their land 
and laying ou* the same asa public street, ana that MON- 
DAY. the twent>-first day of Sep'ember. at four o clock P. 
| M.. is assigned 1* the time for hearing any objections which 

| may be made thereto, 5S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


Bept 12 2t 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Movusnt Hore Ceme- 
C rent —-The pubic are respectfully informed that from 
the first diy of Mav to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily b 
| Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
| mont aod Bromfietd streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1). and 2.) o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
cluxise u-e of p-ssengers for Mount Hope. Returning, will 
leave the Comrtery at 2.30, 330 and 6 o’elock. Through 
fare, each way, l6 cents. 
For the Board of Trustees. 
May 2. Gu EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 
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